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SMALL AUDIENCES ON 
METROPOLITAN TOUR 


Artistic but Not Financial Success 
in Montreal—Better Results 
in Cleveland 


The Metropolitan Opera Company closes 
its annual Spring tour this week with per- 
formances the early part of the week in 
Cincinnati and the latter part in Atlanta, 
closing there, after two weeks on the road, 
Saturday evening, the 29th. It is said that 
all tickets for the Atlanta performances 
have been sold. Last 
ances in Montreal and Cleveland were art- 
istically successful, as was to have been 


week's perform- 


expected, but there was no extra large 
popular outpouring to attend them. In 
Montreal the 
the prices of seats were unprecedentedly 
high, ranging to six dollars. None of the 
three evening houses was sold out and the 
half-house. In 


theater was small and 


matinée drew a_ scant 
Cleveland a decided preference was shown 
for the new opera, “Konigskinder,” and the 
performance of this opera last Saturday 
evening furnished the only occasion when 
“society” turned out in full force. The 
other three audiences were nevertheless o1 
fair size. 

According to Musica America’s Cleve- 
land correspondent, “the gay scene on the 
evening of the ‘Konigskinder’ performance, 
in the splendid auditorium and the beauti- 
ful foyer of the Hippodrome, was one 
never to be forgotten in Cleveland musical 
circles. The city seemed for the first time 
in its history actually metropolitan. It 1s 
unnecessary to comment here upon the per- 
formances of the New York company, but 
it is a matter of grateful appreciation to 
record the fact that in no particular was 
there any omission, any slighting of the 
least detail to make the operas as given on 
the tour as perfect as those given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This fact will 
go far to make next season’s opera season 
here a greater success than the one just 
past.” The other operas than “Konigs- 
kinder” given in Cleveland were “Otello,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Aida.” 

Musica America’s Montreal corre- 
spondent states that “the chief concern in 
the mind of every music-lover in Montreal 
now is: Will the Metropolitan company 
consent to tolerate the conditions prevail- 
ing in Montreal and return next season or 
at any other time until this city is able to 
receive it with something like adequate 
hospitality. The engagement was an im- 
mense artistic success, and its educational 
value is even now becoming apparent. It 
could have been a financial success if an 
audience could have been secured for a 
matinée performance at the same prices as 
were charged for the evening; but the 
event proved that was impossible. Owing 
to the verv limited capacity of the theater 
the scale of prices was, for Montreal, un- 
precedentedly high. None of the perform- 
ances was absolutely sold out, but the 
moneyed people of Montreal did their duty 
well by the six-dollar stalls every evening; 
the receipts from these, however, could not 
be made quite sufficient to finance the en- 
gagement. 

“The matinée performance was originally 
to have been ‘Hansel und Gretel,’ preceded 
by ‘Cavalleria’; but when it was found that 
this was not drawing and inflvential French- 
Canadians put in a demand for at least one 
French work, it was decided to do ‘Faust.’ 
But the change did not improve the sale in 
the least, and it must be admitted thatthere 
was little about the performance to attract 
\ superb ldlentine in the person of Dinh 
Gilly (whom Montreal had half hoped to 
secure last season for her own opera) 
pushed all the other roles into the back- 
ground. Carl Jérn sang Faust acceptably, 
but his acting and his appearance were both 
infantile. Bella Alten’s Marguerite was 
totally lacking in color. The general per- 


formance was, as might be expected in the 
circumstances, perfunctory. . 
“But the three evening performances 
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were astonishing revelations to all who wit- 
nessed them. ‘I! nough cramped into stage- 
room that left the ballet nothing to do but 
jump up and down in the same place for 
fear of falling over the scenery, and with 
a dozen of the orchestra roaming the 
streets because there was no room for them 
in the pit, the Metropolitan organization 
overcame all difficulties and gave noble and 
perfectly balanced performances of three 
widely differing operas. When the Metro- 
politan came here last, ten years ago, the) 
gave three French operas and one Wag- 
nerian. The change in the times was viv- 
idly shown in the new program, which 
would not have contained one French work 
but for the circumstances described above. 
There was but one Wagnerian opera, and 
that the same as in 1901—‘Tannhauser’ ; 
but there was one late Verdi and one mod- 
ern Italian. The success of Monday's 
‘Tannhauser’ remains unique in Montreal 
operatic history. The chief glory of it goes 
to Mr. Hertz, who conducted, and to his 
orchestra; but Slezak astonished by show- 
ing the extent to which 7Tannhduser’s mu- 
sic could be made vocally beautiful as well 
as dramatic and Fremstad’s Elisabeth was 
goddess-like 

“*Aida,’ on Tuesday, made Montreal's 
finest theater look like a handbox, so dis- 
proportionately vast and overwhelming was 
the performance. The stage management 
took the audience off its feet and Tos 
canini’s handling of the massive effects of 
the score earned general encomiums. 


“Podesti conducted both the ‘aust’ of 
Wednesday afternoon, which gave him no 
chanee to distinguish himself, and ‘Mada- 
ma Butterfly’ in the evening, in which his 
readings were voted novel and fascinating. 
This opera has been frequently and rather 
well performed here, both by English- 
speaking companies and by the Montreal 
Opera, with the aid of star singers from 
Joston 


Samaroff Weds Conducior 


Stokovski 

Sr. Louts, April 24.—Olga Samaroff, the 
\merican pianist, and Leopold Stokovski, 
leader of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, were married here to-day at the home 
of the bride’s parents. They left imme- 
diately for New York and expect to spend 
their honeymoon abroad. Mme. Samaroff 
savs she fell in love with her husband's 
eyes and he with her hands. 

Mme. Samaroff is a St. Louis girl who 
has an international! reputation as a pian 
ist. This is her second marriage, her first 
husband having been a Russian 


Mme. 








Wood Confirms Report of Philharmonic 
Offer 


Lonpon, April 26.—Sir Henry J. Wood 
to-day confirmed the report that he had 
been invited to become conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York next 
season, succeeding Gustav Mahler. He 
said that he would reach a decision within 
a few days. 
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Paris—New Singers for 
Montreal Opera 


According to the New York critic, 
Charles Henry Meltzer, who writes from 
Paris, Emma Eames is likely to be heard 
in opera in America next season as a mem- 
ber of the Bostan and Metropolitan com- 


panies. Mme. Eames retired from the 
Metropolitan two years ago. Says Mr. 
Meltzer : 

“Mme. Eames is now negotiating with 
Henry Russell for a series of appearances 
at the Boston Opera House, which would 
almost inevitably imply that she would 
also sing again at the Metropolitan. Among 
the roles in which she may be heard is that 
of Desdemona, which suits her admirably. 

“Since the settlement of the difficulties 
and worries resulting from her romantic 
attachment to Mr. Gogorza, who is now 
in Paris, Mme. Eames has found new in- 
terest in her art. A friend who heard her 
recently assures me that she is now in 
splendid voice. According to present ar- 
rangements the marriage of Mme. Eames 
and Signor Gogorza will take place in 
July. 

“Next season,” continues Mr. Meltzer, 
“Mr. Russell expects to introduce Mme 
Koutnietzoff, a gifted Russian lyric so- 
prano, to America. She will probably ap- 
pear in the Boston and the Metropolitan 
opera houses. She has sung successfully 
at the Opera Comique, notably in “La Bo- 
heme,” and at Covent Garden. She is now 
a member of the Paris Opera House. 

“Mr. Jeannette, manager of the Mon- 
treal Opera House, is in Paris making ar- 
rangements for his next Canadian season. 
Hle is an ardent advocate of the eventual 
establishment of opera in English and 
hopes within a year or so to give perform- 
ances regularly in both the Canadian ver- 
naculars. His immediate ambition is to 
rive Montreal ; quivale f the Paris 
give Montreal an equivalent of the Paris 
Opera Comique. 

“Mr. Jeannette has already engaged two 
well-known tenors attached to that the- 
ater, Micchae Darial and Paul Cterlin, be- 
sides Edmond Clément and Georges Bo- 
nafi, a favorite Opéra Comique baritone. 
He has also secured the distinguished con- 
ductor, Louis Hasselmann, who directs 
some of the best orchestral concerts here. 
Among the novelties which he will pre- 
sent in Montreal are André Messager’s 
“Madame Chrysanthéme,” Edouard Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” Saint-Saens’s “L’Ancétre,” 
which was produced with great success 
three years ago, and a new opera by a 
famous French composer.” 





Mme. Sembrich Injured at Pompeii 


SERLIN, April 25.—Mme. Sembrich was 
injured yesterday while exploring with her 
husband the ruins of Pompeii. The singer, 
who is nearsighted, fell and injured her 
right arm severely. Mme. Sembrich, who 
is traveling for pleasure, has been in Italy 
for the last three weeks, and spent Easter 
in Rome. She was on her way to Sicily. 


Arriola Plays Before 20,000 People 


IBy telegraph to Mustcat America] 


Denver, Coro., April 23.—Pepito Arriola 
played to-day to twenty thousand people in 
the Denver Auditorium. The greatest en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The concert broke all 
records. 


Edwin Lemare, Organist, Arrives 


Edwin Lemare, the English organist, ar- 
rived in New York Monday on the Cedric. 
He was the first to play, shortly before he 
left England, on the new organ of the Hull 
Cathedral, which is the second largest or- 
gan in the world. 
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WILL THE PLAYER-PIANO REVOLUTIONIZE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE ? 


George Bernard Shaw’s Contention That It Will, Is the Text for Interesting Observations by Ferruccio Busoni, Constantin von Sternberg 
and Gustav L. Becker 


N a lecture recently delivered in London 
on the subject of the “Pianism of the 
Player-piano,” George Bernard Shaw made 
certain prophecies for the future of a na- 
ture to startle the average musician. The 
majority of persons, he declared, do not 
realize the significance of the automatic 
piano and are oblivious to the fact that its 























Ferruccio Busoni 


advent means the ultimate abolition of the 
piano keyboard. Hitherto the arrangement 
of hand and keyboard in piano playing have 
been the source of many imperfections, he 
furthermore insisted. The keyboard had 
tyrannized over music. A great deal of the 
form and shape of our music was really 
due to the mechanical limitations imposed 
upon it by the keyboard. The composer of 
the future, however, would be able to com- 
pose music without any relation to the key- 
board at all. 

What we wanted, Mr. Shaw continued, 
and what we should have eventually, was 
a totally new kind of music, the composer 
of which would not be fettered by the 
knowledge that the plaver could not get his 





Constantin von Sternberg 


hands wherever he pleased. At present, he 
declared, it was impossible for a piano ever 
to be properly in tune, but with, say, fifty 
three notes within the compass ot the o 
tave, piano tuning could be brougnt to such 
perfection that every fifth would only be 
the 11,000th part of a semitone. 

But with the keyboard, if 
fifty-three notes to the octave, n 
have sufficient manual dexterity to play it. 
The mechanical player would introduce a 
new kind of music, in which all sorts of 
intervals were employed that were not em 
ployed at present, and would give them a 
new technic and new resources in sound 

Musica, America has undertaken to se- 
cure the opinions of various noted piano 
authorities and artists on the issues raised 
by Mr. Shaw. Ferruccio Busoni, the em- 
inent pianist, Constantin von Sternberg 
and Gustav Becker, the well-known piano 


there were 
a} odv would 


instructors, have delivered their versions of 
the matter in the following statements: 


Mr. Busoni Has Already Experimented 
-with Player-Piano Arrangements 
By FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


In response to Mr. w». Shaw’s clever fore- 
sight for the possibilities of the pianola I 
take the liberty of reminding your readers 
that I have—years ago—made a primitive 
reformatory experiment, in arranging the 
overture of the “Magic Flute” for this in- 
strument—an arrangement whose ampli- 
tude and completeness could not be mas- 
tered bv human hands. As to the enrich- 
ment of the octave by more numerous and 
more narrow intervals, | refer to my 
“Sketch of a new Aestnetic of Music’ (al- 
ready published in 1906), wherein 1 pro- 
posed a double scale of tripartite tones, the 
two scales at the distance of a seinitone 
from each other. 

The sentence why. seems to mean that 
in an octave of 53 notes “every fifth would 
only be the 11,000tn part of a semitone’ is 
obscure to.me. Could there be any mistake 
in the formula? (it may be the 11th, but 
| calculate the 13th.) 

lo give an opinion on a subject so far- 
reaching, confining this opinion to about 
200 words, would be a feat of literary 
acrobatics for which my pen is not sufh- 
ciently trained. Moreover, | have already 





exhausted the 200 words before expressing 
any opinion at all. 
You see, how very sincerely I am 
Yours, 
FEeRRUCCIO. BUSONI. 
Mr. von Sternberg Has His Doubts as 
to G. B. Shaw’s Sincerity 
By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


The piano-playing machines have undoubt- 
edly a mission. As. the.chromo did in 
painting, so do the various makes of auto- 
matic pianos act as recruiters or proselyters 
in the cause of music. Their place is 
in the homes of people who live in remote 
localities to which neither a legitimate or- 
chestra nor an artistic soloist find their way. 
There, if the “records” are wisely chosen, 
these machines will undoubtedly help the 
people in learning to perceive select nar- 
monies, fine rhythms and noble melodies. 
Though their presentation will be no more 
lifelike than a wax figure or a wooden In- 
dian resembles a living being, it will, never- 
theless, tend to arouse the dormant fac- 
ulties of musical perception and create, in 
time. a desire to hear “the genuine article.” 
To listen to such a machine in cities where 
there are operas, orchestral and solo con- 
certs in abundance is a matter of taste; 
though—I regret to have to say it—of 
rather questionable taste, unless it serves 


only to refresh the memory of what has 
been heard legitimately before and where 
all other (technical) means of recalling the 
music at the piano or by reading are ab- 
sent. 

Now to George Bernard Shaw. 

Assuming, what with him can never be 
taken for granted, namely, that he was sin- 
cere and in earnest when he made his lu- 
dicrous utterance about these playing ma- 
chines, one can only regret that so brilliant 
a man could be so illogical and run so far 
astray from the fundamental principle that 
art and the artist are inseparable. A sci- 
entist’s work may be finished and developed 
by another scientist, but who can put arms 
to the Milesian Venus? Who can write the 
Finale to Schubert’s “Unfinished”? On 
this basis it were an easy matter to dis- 
prove Mr. Snaw’s dictum, word for word, 
but it should require more space than | 
venture to claim at such an occasion and 
hence I shall confine myself to but-a few 
points. 

Note that, whenever the music that is is 
attacked, the piano has to stand for the 
onslaught. Why? If piano music can be 
intelligently and feelingly played by a ma- 
chine, why not also violin music or that of 
the orchestra, voice or chorus? Why single 
out, from all the instruments, the one that 
was the friend and confident of all the 








[Continued on page 35] 





QPERA IN ENGLISH 
AS DIPPEL SEES IT 


Will Try to Make Obsolete the 
Saying That Works Must 
Be Given in Original 
NDREAS DIPPEL, 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 


manager of the 


who is at present in Europe on his annual 
search for new singers and operatic novel- 
ties, is a firm believer in the feasibility of 
opera in English. Mr. Dippel recently em- 
bodied his ideas on the subject in an article 
which appears in the May number of J un- 
sey's Magazine. He has undertaken, fist 
of all, to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
frequently-made assertion that English is 
not a singable language. Says Mr. Dippel: 

“I regard this objection as worthy of 
little consideration; yet so persistently has 
the criticism of English as a medium of 
operatic music been maintained that it can- 
not be ignored here. 

“No one can deny that English has 
served as a vehicle for some of the most 
beautiful and impressive thoughts that have 
ever been expressed. I have read a great 
deal of prose and poetry in German, Ital- 
ian, French and English, and, although a 
German by birth, | can say sincerely that 
no literature makes a stronger appeal to 
me than that which has enriched the Eng- 
lish tongue. No sensible reason can be 
advanced why English, with its wealth of 
poetic words and phrases, its elasticity and 
its inherent strength, should not be the me- 
dium of the great operas of the future. 
That it will be I have not the least doubt. 
Once and for all, and very quickly, we 
chould drop the untenable claim that operas 
cannot be sung in English as well as in 
Italian, German, or French. 

“Another criticism, and one that 1s 
equally without justification, is that ‘for- 
eign singers cannot learn English well 
enough to sing it acceptably before audi 
ences who know no other language. 

“It would be just as reasonable to say 
that American singers cannot sing Italian. 
German, or French to suit Italian, German, 
and French audiences. Of course, nobody 
says this since Geraldine Farrar has sung 
Elisabeth in “Tannhaiiser” to the delight of 
Berlin audiences, and since Mary Garden 
has achieved greater success in Paris, in 
the new French operas, than any French 
soprano. It is far from being a compli 
ment to the intelligence and ability of our 
talented Italian, French, and German sing 
ers to say that they cannot learn English as 
well as Miss Garden has learned French, 
or as Miss Farrar has mastered German 

“Tl have found that ‘foreign’ artists not 
only can sing in our language, but are anx 


1wous to do SO, 


“The reason that we have hitherto had 
no truly grand operas by American com- 
posers is that there has been no demand 
for them, and little encouragement for the 
composers. Until recently New York and 


New Orleans have been the only cities in 
this country that have had permanent opera. 
Elsewhere there were no opera-houses, and 
the theaters were quite unfit for operatic 
productions, owing to their inadequate stage 
facilities and their lack of space for large 
orchestras. 

“Operas must be given in English, and, 
what is more, they will be. -But it stands 


money. For the most part these transla- 
tions have been sung by minor companies 
with untrained choruses and untrained mu- 
sicians; and such abortive attempts have 
harmed rather than helped the cause of 
opera in English. 

“As soon as I can get adequate casts— 
casts capable of singing the Wagnerian 
music-dramas with pure diction—I hope to 











Mr. and Mrs. Andreas Dippel as They 
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Appeared When They Sailed from New 


York for Europe Last Week 


to reason that we have not enough Amer- 
ican operas at present upon which to base 
our efforts. Therefore, we must take ‘for- 
eign’ operas and sing them in English. 


“The trouble along this line has been that 
we have had few good translations of the 
Italian, French and German operas. Most 
of the translating has been done in a slip- 
shod fashion by writers working for pro- 
ducers who have had no aim but to make 


show that Wagner in English is as good as 
Wagner in German. The translations will 
be the best obtainable. I think that two ot 
three truly splendid productions would 
make obsolete the saying that ‘opera must 
be sung in the language in which it is writ- 
ten.’ We have translated the Bible from 
one language into another, and still another. 
and it is still accepted as Gospel; so we 
can translate Wagner from the Germar 
into English, and it will still be Wagner.” 
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WHY THE INTERPOLATED SONG? 





The Bane of Present-Day 


Successful Light Opera 





“Comic Opera” That Halts the 
Action and Destroys Logic—Alfred Robyn’s Recipe for a 








[Time: The Present. ' 
ter. Second act» of a_ so-called - comic 
Scene: A British nobleman’s town-house. A re- 
ception in honor of the heroine. Characters: 
Ethel, heroine; Lord Percy, hero; lords, ladies, 
millionaires (American.) In the midst of a 
scene leading to the most humorous and dramatic 
climax of the play the action suddenly stops and 
the following dialogue takes place. |] 

Ethel. Ah, Lord Percy. I appreciate 
the honor you do me in attending my re- 
ception. 

Lord Percy. Charmed, I assure you, to 
renew our acquaintance. I wonder, Miss 
Ethel, if you recall our last meeting? 

Ethel. Quite distinctly, My Lord. We 
were traveling in the States and while in 
New Orleans received an invitation to visit 
a country estate on the bayou. 

Lord Percy. Do -you recall 
that afternoon? 

Ethel. Terrible! And how the lightning 
scared me! And the rain. 

[All the lights go out, the receptiop hall van 
ishes and the scene represents a desolate bayou 
in Louisiana. The bass-drummer begins to get 
busy with the thunder, a tremendous rainstorm 
comes up. Pickaninnies, levee roustabouts and 
negro field-hands scattered promiscuously around. 
Ethel sings a song (the music is more modern and 
more rag-time than even the “Girl of the Golden 
West’’) entitled “Raining, or Down on My South 
ern Bayou Plantation.’’ Clog dances, character- 
istic business by negroes. The classic words of 
the song begin, “‘What fun to wander ‘neath rainy 
skies,” and end, “For clocks are very striking 
when ‘tis raining,” after which the bayou van- 
ishes and the noble lords and ladies, (and mul- 
lionaires) take up the dramatic action where it 
paused. ] 


the storm 


Relaxing his pose—for he had acted this 
scene out quite dramatically (all but the 
rain and the thunder)—Alfred Robyn, 
comic opera composer, who is known to all 
good Americans as the writer of “The 
Yankee Consul,” threw up his hands in a 
gesture of disgust, and went on: 

“That’s how foolish some of our so- 
called comic operas are. It is no exag- 
geration when I teil you that I actually 
saw this happen right here in New York. 
After the song the audience applauded for 
a moment and then each person suddenly 
wondered what he was clapping for and 
turned shamefacedly to see whether his 
neighbor had noticed him. 

“ihe greatest evil we have to contend 
with in our American comic operas is the 
interpolated song. No matter what the 
plot of the play is, the whole action must 
stop in order to allow the hero, or heroine, 
to sing some silly song. And then every- 
body takes up the action where it left off, 
as if nothing had happened. It wouldn't 
be so bad if the song were suited to the 
scene in which it was interpolated, but the 
transition is often as ludicrous as_ the 
scene I have just shown you. 

“What is my recipe tor a_ successful 
light opera? First, one must select a book 
in which there is distinct characterization, 
that is, the people used must be of sufh- 
ciently pronounced type as to attract atter 
tion. There must be at teast one good 
situation and good lyrics. By good lyrics 
[ mean verses which are related to each 
other and with reasonable sentiment, not 
the fearfully and wonderfully made kind 
that we usually see. In the last two years 
I have turned down at least five books 
s'ated for immediate production, because 
they did not possess these characteristics. 

“After vou have the book read it and 
then reread it until it becomes a part of 
yourself. When you are saturated with it 
the stvle of music will suggest itself. By 
following this plan the music will be at- 
mospherically and locally correct. Mark 
my words, audiences will stand a great 
deal, but they will not stand for incon- 
gruous music or the introduction of mat- 
ter purely extraneous. If the book is good, 
that is, consistent, one typical rhythm will 


Place: A Broadway thea- 
opera. 


music that hangs together, and I do not 
know but that rhythm is the most imnor- 
tant thing, aiter all. 

“Then, write your music within a lim- 
ited compass. Do not make the tenor part 
too high, or the soprano part too high or 


comic opera music light in style but show- 
ing musicianship in structure, in melodic 
invention and rnythm and harmonically in- 
teresting. 

“The best and most catchy melodies are 
those which the lyrics suggest. I have 
heard of lyric writers who have fitted 
words to melodies already composed, but 
the success of such things is always doubt- 
ful. The good composer can more feadily 
catch the author’s meaning than the au- 
thor the composer's ideas. 

“I work very rapidly. My ‘Will o’ the 
Wisp, which will have its first perform- 
ance soon, was practically written in one 
night, though the full score was not de- 
livered for about a week after I got the 














Alfred Robyn, the composer, best known for his light operas which have attained 
wide popular favor by reason of their many musical merits. 


low, for it may be that the tenor will be 
ill for some performances and the bari- 
tone will have to sing his part or the con- 
tralto will have to help out the soprano. 
And then if the within rea 
sonable range the public can buy and sing 
the original score. 

“Many comic opera composers are mere 
melodists, but in the long run they are 
never as successful as the composer who 
can contruct a good ensemble. the ability 
to make a good ensemble, that is, the 
writer's musicianship, is instantly recog 
nized by the playgoers and brings success 
where mere melody does not. The music 
may be light and yet good. Light music 
does not necessarily need to be trivial. 
While it may be light it must be clothed in 
the proper harmonic dress if it is to be 
lasting. You will recall that Richard Wag 


compass is 


book. I am at work on a new comic opera 
for George Broadhurst and find the book 
absorbing and delightful. This will be 
performed in the early Fall. ; 

“One swallow does not make a Sum- 
mer, neither does one melody make an op- 
era, and the work of composing a comic 
opera is more arduous than one may sup- 
If the aspiring composer is really 
study the works of the 
masters. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ‘Barber of Seville,’ ‘Falstaff’ 
or anv of the many fine old works and 
study them until the structural ideas have 
become apparent. One opera in a thou- 
sand is accepted, or even looked at, and 
among those produced the percentage of 


pose 
serious let him 
reallv great old 


successes is ridiculously small. Fortun- 
ately, every opera I have ever written has 
been successful, though I suppose I must 





suggest itself. It is just as necessary to ner considered Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ ‘knock wood’ after a statement like that! 
Le rythmically consistent as it is to write’ really great music. That is my ideal; a 
Novelties for Con- has written a new “Collegiate Overture’ [he rare opportunity for Meriden of hear 


Three Important 


necticut’s Big Festival 

April 24.—The meetings 
of the Litchfield County Choral Union 
which are to be held at Norfolk on the 
evenings of June 6, 7 and 8, will be notable 
for the first presentation of some import 
ant new works, two by Americans and 
one by a German On the evening otf 
June 6 will occur the initial presentation of 
Henry Hadley’s new symphony, “North, 
East, South, West.” This work has been 
written expressly for this concert, and 
will be directed by the composer, who 1s 
coming from Seattle for this ‘purpose. Im- 
mediately after the concert Mr. Hadley will 
sail for England. where he has been en- 
gaged to conduct several of his works 
during Coronation month. Horatio Parker 


NorFo_k, Conn., 


which will have its initial performance at 
the second concert, the composer directing 
\t the third concert Max Bruch’s new 


violin concerto will be played by Maud 


Powell Among the other soloists engaged 
are George Hamlin, tenor Alma Gluck, 
soprano; Louise Homer, contralto; Herbert 


Witherspoon, basso; Leo Schulz, ‘cellist 


W. E. ( 


Mme. Nordica in Meriden 


Meripen, Conn., April 22.—The Nordica 
concert given at Polis Wednesday evening 
under the auspices of the Colonial Club, 
with George | as Manager, proved 
an artistic triumph wh:ch will go 
as one of the greatest and most significant 
events in the musical history of Meriden 


’ 
Rogers 


down 


ing one of the most noted sopranos in the 

a privilege embraced also by a 
large number, the audience being one of 
the most brilliant and appreciative of the 
season [he singer was in her best voice 
and a brilliant rendering of a choice pro 
gram resulted. Numerous gifts of flowers 
and other tokens were handed her across 
the footlights. Myron W. Whitney, bass 
baritone, assisted, and exhibited a fine voice, 


well managed \\ | ( 


7 
world was 


[he directors of the Paris Opéra think 
they have discovered a remarkable tenor 
in a Frenchman named Magnere who lived 
in Chili until a few months ago. 





Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, 


has been singing with success in Munich. 


RUSSELL ANNOUNCES 
SOME NEW SINGERS 


Boston Opera House to Hear 
Artists Now Engaged by the 
Metropolitan 


April 24.—In a cable message 
from Director Henry Russell, of the Bos- 
ton Opera 


Boston, 


House, he announces the en- 
gagement of certain singers for appear- 
ances during the course of the season of 
1911-12, which will begin the last of No- 
vember. Among the artists he mentions 
are Mmes. Destinn, Gadski, Garden, Get- 
Melis, 
Messrs. Clément, 
Slezak, Zenatello, 
Mardones, 


ville-Réache, Homer, Nordica, and 


Tetrazzini: Gaudenzi, 
Jadlowker, 
Amato, 


Scotti, baritones and basses. 


tenors, and 

Polese, Rothier and 
Mr. Russell also states that negotiations 

are now pending with Mmes. Cavalieri and 

Lipkowska and Messrs. Constantino and 
_ ee 

soncl. 


Alice Nielsen has been engaged for per- 


formances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season and will sing in the 
Komische Oper in Berlin this Spring, 


making her first appearance there in “La 
Boheme” May 15. She will appear several 
times next season at the Boston Opera 
House as a guest and will make a concert 
tour of America. 

Among the operas which will be added 
to the répertoire of the Boston Opera 
House next season are “Germania,” “Pel- 
leas et Mélisande,” “Samson et Dalila” and 
“Un Ballo in Maschera.” + a ae 


FAVORITE IN DARMSTADT 
Kathleen Howard’s Contract with Royal 
Opera Extended Several Seasons 


DARMSTADT, Germany, April 8.- 
Howard, of Buffalo, N. Y., prima donna 
contralto of the Darmstadt Royal Opera, 
and one of the most popular singers who 
has ever appeared in opera here, has re 
cently been engaged for several additional 
seasons. 


Kathleen 


Miss Howard has had a particular success 
as Amneris in “Aida,” and it is an interest 
ing tact, in connection wth her perform 
ance of this role, that her costume, which is 
notable for its rich beauty and _ historical 
correctness, being an exact copy of the 
dress of an Egyptian princess of the early 
dynasties, was modeled by the singer's 
brother from statues in the galleries of the 
Louvre in Paris. Miss Howard's brother, 
Cecil Howard, is studying sculpture in 
Paris, and has earned the distinction of 
he'ng one of the youngest sculptors to have 
his work admitted to the Salon. 


HONOR FOR MISS COTTLOW 





American Pianist Wins Triumph at 
Liszt Celebration in Frankfurt 


hRANKFUuRT, April 1o—Augusta Cottlow’s 
second visit to Frankfurt brought unprece- 
dented honors to the gifted pianist, she 
being engaged for three concerts in one 
week as soloist in the Liszt celebration 
given by the famous Lehrerverein. 

In the audience at the first concert were 
Princess Friederich Carl von Hessen, a 
sister of the Kaiser, and Alexander Siloti, 
the famous Russian pianist and conductor, 
both of whom joined heartily in the spon- 
taneous applause accorded Miss Cottlow. 
Such was her success that a well-known 
local manager has requested that she send 
him all criticisms of her coming Ameri- 
can tour, which he will translate into Ger- 
man for use in arranging an extensive 
tournée in all the important cities and 
towns in that vicinity for the latter part 
of the season of 1912-13. 


Arthur Dunham Chosen Dean of West- 
ern Chapter, Organists’ Guild 


Cuicaco, April 24.—The American Guild 
of Organists held its annual election of 
officers at the regular meeting and dinner 
of the organization last Monday. Arthur 
Dunham was chosen dean of the Western 
chapter, William E. Zeuch was elected sub- 
dean, Allen Bogen secretary, Effie Murdoch, 


treasurer, the executive committee enlist- 
ing Mrs. Catherine Howard Ward, Mrs 
George Nelson Holt and Walter Keller. 


\t the next meeting, May 16, a Guilmant 
memorial service will be given W. N. 
Millner, head of the organ department of 
the Kimball Co., was the chief speaker at 
this meeting, giving an interesting talk 
concerning the specifications and modern 
features of some of the new great organs. 


oe =) * 
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BUFFALO'S VARIED 
CONCERT PROGRAM 


Local Choruses Prominent on 
List—Abott-Bispham and 
Mary Garden Recitals 


Burrato, April 25.—The joint song re- 
cital given by Bessie Abott and David 
Bispham at the Star Theater Easter Sunday 
evening marked the opening of the Spring 
music season. Miss Abott was in brilliant 
voice and sang her program numbers with 
splendid artistry. Mr. Bispham was in 
fine form and gave of his best. He pref- 
aced his first group of songs by an elo- 
auent plea for the more general use of the 
English language in singing. Mr. Bispham 
gave also a stirringly dramatic reading of 
“The Raven” and “King Robert of Sicily” 
with incidental music. Miss Abott and 
Mr. Bispham sang several duets charm- 
ingly and the accompaniments were in the 
capable hands of Woodruff Rogers. ‘The 
audience showed its appreciation by hearty 
applause and a demand for encores. 

The Buffalo Orpheus Society gave its 
third and last concert of the season under 
the direction of Julius Lange, in Conven- 
tion Hall, Monday evening, April 17, be- 
fore a large and demonstrative audience. 
Director Lange presented an _ interesting 
and varied program. Three of the choral 
numbers, Schubert’s “Widerspruch,” “O du 
mein holder Abendstern,” from Tann- 
hauser, and Junget'’s ‘ ‘Ungarische Steppen- 
bilder” were in part arrangements of the 
director. Each proved effective, particu- 
larly Mr. Lange’s arrangement of the noble 
“Tannhauser” air. The men of the chorus 
were in fine voice and sang with spirit and 
admirable shading. ‘An. original composi- 
tion of Mr. Lange’s written for mezzo- 
soprano solo, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and entitled “Erinnerung,” should 
prove of value for the concert stage. Its 
demands are considerable and, unfortun- 
ately for an adequate rendition, it lay be- 
yond the scope of the voice of the soloist 
of the evening, ..egina Harsler-Fox, of 
New York. Mrs. Fox’s best work was 
done in her group of songs. Dr. Franken- 
stein, tenor, one of Buffalo’s most reliable 
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singers, sang incidental solos with the 
chorus in capital fashion. 

A concert for charity was given in Con- 
vention Hall Wednesday evening, April 19, 
under the direction of Amy Graham, 
of the Buffalo News. Miss Graham 
arranged a varied program, in which she 
had the able. assistance of Julia Agnes 
O’Connor, soprano; ..1!helm Oncken, bari- 
tone, and a small orchestra of Canisius Col- 
lege students directed by the Rev. John G. 
Hacker. Quite the most interesting num- 
ber on the program was a set of motion 
songs by Jacques Dalcroze, sung by chil- 
dren of the Holy Angels’ Academy. Miss 
Graham has been very successful as an ex- 
ponent of the Dalcroze system of music 
training for children. A good sum was 
realized for the Catholic Aid Society. 

The Buffalo Sangerbund, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Carl Winning, gave its last 
concert of the season in Convention Hall 
Monday evening, the 24th. The program 
was excellent and the chorus sang in a 
fashion that reflected decided credit on its 
accomplished leader. One chorus number, 
entitled “Junker Uebermut,” is an original 
composition by Dr. Winning. It should 
prove a valuable acquisition to the réper- 
toire of male choruses. Two local singers, 
Rebecca Cutter-Howe, soprano, and Her- 
man Gahwe, basso, were the soloists. . Mrs. 
Howe, who is rapidly making a name for 
herself as a concert singer, sang her num- 
bers beautifully and Mr. Gahwe acquitted 
himself with distinct credit. The very 
large audience present were lavish with ap- 
lause. 

The Teutonia Liederkranz gave its last 
concert of the season this same Monday 
evening in German-American Hall, under 
the direction of its new leader, Otto A. 
Singenberger. Mr. Singenberger is anew- 
comer in Buffalo, and considering the short 
time that he has directed the chorus its 
work was distinctly creditable. Julia Ag- 
nes O’Connor, soprano, was the soloist and 
Dr. Edward Durney was the accompanist. 

In spite of the fact that these two Ger- 
man singing societies, with their large fol- 
lowing, gave their concerts on the evening 
of the 24th and the high prices demanded 
for places, Mary Garden and her concert 
company drew a large audience the same 
evening at Shea’s 1 .eater. While Miss Gar- 
den is not a concert singer par excellence 
she compels admiration, nevertheless, by 
the sheer force of her inimitable artistry 
and magnetic personality. She had a 
hearty reception and the assisting artists, 
Howard Brockway, pianist, and Arturo 
Tibaldi, violinist, contributed in no small 
measure to the evening’s entertainment. 

The Philharmonic Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Andrew T. Webster, has been 
rehearsing for some months and is in fine 
form for its work in the May Music Festi- 
val, the most important musical event of 
the year. The sale of season tickets has 
been unprecedented. F. H. H. 





Soloists in Far Rockaway Cantatas 


Excerpts from “The Messiah” and Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” were sung at the Pres- 
byterian Church in Far Rockaway, April 14, 
with these soloists: Inez Litchfield, so- 
prano; Beatrice McCue, contralto; Edward 
Strong, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, basso. 
There was a chorus of thirty under the 
direction of Margaret Gaines, organist. 
On Sunday evening, April 16, Bartlett’s 
cantata, “From Death to Life,” was given 
with Miss Litchfield and Miss McCue again 
soloists, in addition to John Fallows, tenor, 
and John Ruth, basso. Miss Gaines again 
conducted the chorus. Miss McCue sang 
for the Ohio Society at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, April 10, in a program 
that also introduced Elizabeth Dodge, so- 
prano; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, baritone, and Victor Sorlin, cellist. 





Canadian Singer’s Boston Success 


Boston, April 24.—..argaret L. Shep- 
herd, the mezzo-contralto, has been receiv- 
ing many compliments for her singing with 
the Orchestral Club, made up of Boston 
Symphony men, under the conductorship 
of Gustav Strube, at a concert given be- 
fore the Cochato Ciub, of Braintree, Mass., 
a week ago. She has a voice of unusual 
range and flexibility, and it is of beautiful 
quality. Miss Shepherd comes from To- 
ronto, Can., and has been studying during 
the last season with Frank E. Morse, the 
Boston teacher. In Toronto Miss Shep- 
herd studied with Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
who is well known as an oratorio singer, 
and who was herself a pupil of Mr. Morse. 


D. La 4. 





For Ren Very desirable studio 

28 x 28 to Musician; 
also small apartment centrally located, 
half block from Subway station. Ad- 
dress R. Lawrence Smith, 117 E. 23rd 
Street, New York City. 





BIG ENGLISH CHOIR 
IN CHICAGO CONCERT 


Sheffield Chorus Makes Profound 
Impression Under Dr. Coward’s 
Direction 


Cuicaco, April 24.—The Sheffield Choir, 
enlisting 197 singers, reputed to be one of 
the greatest choral organizations of the 
world, now on a globe-girdling tour, deliv- 
ered a great message musically from afar 
across the sea Sunday afternoon at Or- 
chestra Hall with excerpts from the fa- 
mous oratorios. Their opening proved to 


be one of the most interesting of the many 
musical events of this season, attracted 
large audiences and gave new ideas to a 
multitude of local singers, creating a most 
favorable impression. 

In many points it would seem that the 
choral ideals of these singers differ from 
ours. The chief characteristics of their 
work is a certain heartiness and solidity, 
at times almost stolidity of style, unmarked 
by any elaboration or extravagance in in- 
terpretation based on the simplest and most 
direct technical illumination. The aim ap- 
pears to vocalize in the production of a 
tone of resonance and natural quality, in- 
tonation having been the chief study, while 
the mechanical essentials are merely per- 
fected media of interpretation. 

Enunciation has been carried along with 
due regard for tonal loveliness, but the full 
floods of tone we have been accustomed to 
expect from our own organizations, notably 
the Apollo Club Chorus, or of our cousins 
in the Toronto Choir, do not stir as they 
were reflected in this first concert, either in 
selections from “The Messiah” or “Elijah.” 

One of the great achievements of the 
afternoon was the Bach Motet, showing 
unusual care in phrasing and intricate vo- 
calizing in the great exacting demands in 
the polyphonic playing of Bach. 

Throughout this the wonderful talent of 
the director, Dr. Coward, was abundantly 
manifested and the choir was close to his 
baton, giving the work the majestic uplift 
it so splendidly commands. 

Sullivan’s “The Long Day Closes,” 
Thompson's “Night Hymn at Sea” and 
Sullivan’s “Oh! Gladsome Light,” from 
“The Golden Legend,” were equal to the 
demands in every detail. C. EL N. 





PRAISE FOR MR. SHATTUCK 


European Critics Pay High Tribute to 
Pianist’s Art 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, 
who will make his first tour of America the 
coming season under the management of 
Haensel & Jones, has been appearing with 
great success in Europe, where he has 
been concertizing this year. 

Regarding his recent appearance in 
Leipsic in the Rachmaninoff Concerto, the 
papers speak especially of the musicianship 
shown in his performance, and of his 
warm tone and elastic technic. His suc- 
cess was such as to create great enthus:- 
asm. At his concert in Prague, where 
he also played the Rachmaninoff Concerto, 
introducing it to the Bohemian public, his 
playing created a furor. In addition to this 
work he also played the Saint-Saéns Sec- 
ond Concerto. In the first named work 
the critics found a suitable vehicle for 
the display of Mr, Shattuck’s virtuos‘ty, 
while in the second movement of the Saint- 
Saens Concerto he displayed a fine poet- 
ical instinct. 

While Mr. Shattuck’s noteworthy tech- 
nical equipment is acknowledged in these 
criticisms, equal tribute is paid to h’s abil- 
ity as a musicianly interpreter. 








Comic Opera Company in 
Ganne’s “I Saltimbanchi” 


Max Rabinoff and Ben H. Atwell have 
always been noted for their managerial 
courage and acumen, and it was character- 
istic of them to bring to New York Rai- 
mondo Sarnella’s Italian Comite Onvera 
Company, which had been detiected from 
its proposed Mexican course py the revo- 
lution. The company appeared at the Ma- 
jestic Theater last Monday evening in 
Louis Ganne’s* “I Saltimbanchi,” and the 
Italians who filled the house seemed greatly 
pleased by the proceedings. They applauded 


Italian 





boisterously on everv occasion, and in- 
sisted upon a repetition of each of the 
finales. The company can scarcely boast 
of its vocal attainments, and though the 
piece was carried through with consider- 
able rough and tumble humor the refine- 
ment and Gallic esprit which it needs were 
wanting. ‘Lhe operetta is excessively long 
and talky, and its music is commonplace 
and not comparable, to that of Ganne’s 
“Hans, the Flute Player.” 


RUSSIAN BARITONE IN 
A NEW YORK RECITAL 


Bernardo Olshansky the Possessor of a 
Voice of Good Volume and Quality 
—Hans Kronold Assists Him 


Bernardo Olshansky, a Russian baritone, 
gave a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday evening of last 
week. He was assisted by Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist, in the following program: 

Sonata, No. 1, in G Minor, for Organ and Vio- 
loncello, Handel, Messrs. Kronold and Rechlin; 
“Der Tod und das Madchen,’ Schubert; “Ein 
Schwan,” Grieg; ‘‘Abschied,”’ Ginsburg; “Die 
Beiden Grenadiere, * Schumann; Aria, “Licht der 
Sonne,’ Glinka; Ballade, “As the King Went to 
War,” Kaenemann; Ballade, “The Prisoners,’’ 
Bleichmann; ‘“‘The Night,” Tschaikowsky ; “Folk 
Song,” Sokoloff; “Elevation,” Popper; “Kamenoi 
Ostrow,’ Rubinstein, and ‘Rondo,’ Boccherini, 
Hans Kronold; “To the An els,’ * with Organ and 
Violoncello, Zardo; “Cruciftx, with Organ and 
Violoncello, Faure; “La Jolie Fille de Perth,’’ 
Bizet. 

Mr. Olshansky’s voice, though described 
as baritone, possesses in reality true basso 
characteristics. It is a large voice, of con- 
siderable range, of dark color, and, on 
the whole, of good quality. It 1s generally 
well managed except when the singer un- 
dertakes to force some of his tones. His 
enunciation in songs not of a pre-eminently 
declamatory nature is not always satisfying. 
He sounded no great depths of poetic ap- 
peal in Schubert's “Death and the Maiden” 
and in Grieg’s “Ein Schwan” he marred 
the splendid climax at the words “Ja da, da 
sangst du,” by reversing the composer’s ex- 
press direction for a _ fortissimo. Mr. 
Olshansky’s work in the “Two Grenadiers” 
and the Russian songs won him consid- 
erable applause. 

Mr. Kronold played the Handel sonata 
and the shorter numbers in scholarly style 
and the character of his work appeared to 
give pleasure to his hearers. In spite of 
the damp weather he succeeded in avoid- 
ing lapses from the pitch, He was very 
cordially received. His accompaniments 
and those of Mr. Olshansky were played 
in excellent style by Edward Rechlim. 








LYRE-PHOENIX RECITAL 


Athenian Virtuoso Plays Novel Instru- 
ment for New York Audience 


Demetrius C. Dounis, the young Athe- 
nian virtuoso, appeared in recital on Man- 
day evening, April 24, at Webster. Hall, 
New York, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram of works which he plays on an in- 
strument called the lyre-phaenix, similar 
to the modern mandolin. The program 
read as follows: 

Mendelssohn, Concerto in E Minor; (a) Brahms, 
Hungarian Dance; (b) Wieniawski, Fantaisie 
Orientale; (c) Grieg, Norwegian Dance; (d) Cal- 
ace, Seconda Preludio; (e) De Meis, Canzonetta; 
(f) Cui, Orientale; (g) Dounis, Echos de 1|’Orient; 
(a) Dounis, Lamentation for Hector’s Death; 
(b) Maciocchi, Tarantella; (c) Wieniawski, Leg- 
ende; (d) Lavdas, Hellenic Rhapsody. 

It is not an easy ...1ing to hold an audi- 
ence through a recital on any instrument, 
especially if it be a stringed instrument. of 
the mandolin, type. Mr. Dounis, though a 
very young’ man, proved himself a capable 
artist in all his numbers. Though it is a 
question whether violin works, Tike the 
Mendelssohn concerto, should be played on 
any other instrument than the violin, it was 
remarkable to note what can be done on 
young Dounis’s instrument. He produces 
some very striking effects and his dynamics 
were truly notable in his cantilena pas- 
sages, which he obtains with fine tone 

George Polona, basso, sang songs by 
Greek composers with good effect. Myron 
A. Bickford played the accompaniments in 
excellent fashion. 
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METROPOLITAN SEASON IN REVIEW 





“ Konigskinder” and 


Worthy French Operas 





A Substantial Balance of Success on the Credit Side of the Artistic 

Ledger—Neglect of the Colorature Operas—Productions of 
“* Ariane ”’ 
Taste of the Management—The Regretted Absence of Many 


Attested Catholicity of 








ITH the final performance a‘ matter of 
two weeks’ history, with the depart- 
ure of one contingent of stars for Europe 
and of the rest to furnish the “road” with 
a few last glimpses of their effulgence be- 
fore hoisting their own sails, and with the 
broadcast publication of the regulation 
table of statistics from headquarters, there 
comes at last an opportunity to indulge in 
a dispassionate reverie concerning the deeds 
of the Metropolitan Company during the 
season now ended. 
Has the year been one of 
achievement? In a general way, yes. Look- 


successful 


ing down the vista of five months one dis- 
certain matters that would have 
been better had they been otherwise or had 
they not been at all, but then it is a matter 
of common knowledge that retrospection 
of this kind is never conducive to unalloyed 
artistic satisfaction. Certainly, in compar- 
ison with the state of affairs prevalent 
eight or ten years ago, the past year has 
been scintillatingly brilliant. But tempora 


mutantur, and what would have been ac- 
claimed as miraculous in the olden days has 
at this period of the world’s progress trans- 
muted itself into commonplace necessity. 
The lists of operas and the number of 
their performances published in MuSICAL 
AMERICA last week speak to a great extent 
for themselves. They show, on the whole, 
that the modern spirit is making sad in- 
roads into the popularity of those works 
that in days gone by used to be consid- 
ered as essential to the good fortunes of 
the year. Consternation would doubtless 
prevail in the spirits of Messrs. Grau and 
Conried could they return to-day and learn 
that a season from mid-November to mid- 
April had run its course without the 
friendly impetus imparted by a single rep- 
resentation of “Lucia,” “Huguenots” or 
“Martha”: that “Rigoletto” and “Traviata” 
had evoked only a very half-hearted re- 
sponse; that the moribund “Romeo et Ju- 
liette”’ was barely able to limp through 
three performances, out of which it 
emerged thanks only to Geraldine Farrar’s 
artistry, and that even “Faust,” once the 
panacea for all ills that operatic establish- 
ments are heir to, could by no means be 
held answerable for a well-filled house. 
This neglect of the colorature operas has 
been one of the noteworthy features of the 
season. The reason for their almost total 
abandonment is, of course, to be sought 
in the absence of necessary interpreters. 
Aside from Mmes. di Pasquale and Lip- 
kowska, both of whom generally had their 
hands full elsewhere, the Broadway house 
could boast of no Lucia, no Violetta, no 
Gilda. The curious aspect of the matter, 
however, lies in the fact that the public 
made not a murmur of complaint over the 
defection of the old standbys. Whatever 
tears may have been shed over “Lucia,” 
etc.. must have flowed in strict privacy. 
On the other hand the absence of colora- 
ture artists was deplorable to the extent 
that it rendered impossible a revival of 
“Don Giovanni” or “Figaro,” masterworks 
with which an institution of the Metropol- 
itan’s pretentions can ill dispense. or 
This particular deficiency in the artistic 
personnel of the institution leads us di- 
rectly to another rather more serious in 
importance—the want of contraltos, heroic 
tenors and baritones. It scarcely redounds 
to the credit of the Metropolitan that it was 
obliged to postpone the first “Tristan” of 
the vear because of the illness of Louise 
Homer, who was to sing the role of Bran- 
gaene—a part for which any provincial 
German opera house could have provided a 
substitute interpreter at a moment's notice. 
Then, too, the “greatest operatic center of 
the world” can boast of only a single Sieg- 
fried. Tristan, Loge, Wotan, Sachs. Had 
Mr. Burrian succumbed to illness the sol- 
itary “Ring” cycle of the season would 
have had to be abandoned. The fact that 
his contract in Dresden recalled him early 
in February made more than four perform- 
ances of “Tristan” impossible. A slight cold 
which attacked Walter Soomer, the only 
Wotan and Sachs at hand, compelled the 
cancellation of the last. “Meistersinger.” 
Then, too, the Metropolitan has but one 
Mime. one Alberich, one Beckmesser, one 
Klingsor. What would happen should 
some unforeseen matter suddenly disable 
Albert Reiss or Otto Goritz? It may be 


cerns 





insisted that substitutes are almost impos- 
sible to find. The answer to this is “how 
do the German houses, which cannot com- 
pare with the Metropolitan in wealth, cir- 
cumvent this difficulty with success?” 

The wisdom of strengthening the Wag- 


nerian wing of the company as much as 
possible is é¢videnced by the fact that Wag- 
ners operas have again—thanks to the 
splendid and inspiring productions insured 
them through the industry and _ whole- 
souled devotion of Messrs. Gatti-Casazza, 
Toscanini and Hertz—become “all the 
rage.” Wagner led all other composers 
this year in the number of performances. 
The “Nibelungen,” “Parsifal” and “Meist- 
ersinger” presentations drew audiences of 
Caruso-night dimensions. The Metropol- 
itan can ill afford to economize on Wagner. 

The Italian vocal division received a 
blow with the illness of Mr. Caruso. The 
absence of that artist ever since the be 
ginning of February has made clear the 
fact that the operatic happiness of New 
York is by no means totally dependent on 
the much-lionized tenor. For more than 
two months after his retirement the house 
continued to be filled as before and there 
was no perceptible abatement in the general 
enthusiasm. The Italian division of the 
audience dwindled somewhat, but there was 
otherwise no noticeable falling off. Car- 
uso’s place was filled in exemplary fashion 
by the American Riccardo Martin and in 
more or less satisfactory style by the Bo- 
hemian Slezak, the Russian Jadlowker and 
the German Jorn. It is curious, and not 
altogether without ironic significance that 
it is only with the baritones, Amato and 
Scotti, that the Italians are now able to 
cut a figure. Gadski, Destinn, Fremstad, 
Farrar, Rappold and dePasquali monopolize 
their soprano roles and Homer, Wickham 
and Mattfeld the contralto parts. Thus 
America and Germany divide honors about 
evenly Among the bassos the principal 
one, de Segurola, is a Spaniard. 





The répertoire of the year—aside from 
the novelties—calls for little more com- 
ment than has already been expended upon 
it. Certain of the operas offered are of in- 
terest, apparently, only when attention 
centers in the personality of their inter- 
preters. [hus there would have been little 
use in experimenting with “Germania” once 
Caruso had deserted the ship, and even he in 
all his glory could not pilot it successfully 
through the shoals of failure. ‘lhen, too, 
emptiness sat enthroned in many parts of 
the house when Caruso was not at hand to 
deliver “Cielo e mar” on “Gioconda” oc- 
casions. Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gre- 
tel” finaliy emancipated itself from the 
tyranny of children’s matinées and served 
to add the spice of variety to the sempiter- 
nal “double bill.” The “Bartered Bride” 
returned triumphantly to the stage, from 
which it had been unjustly excluded last 


—Photo copyright by Aimé Dupont. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who as general manager, has been largely responsible for the 
success of the Metropolitan Opera House Season 


“Orfeo’s” persistent success 
dumfounded those who had difficulty to 
picture for themselves a tenorless, bari- 
toneless and well-nigh sopranoless opera. 
The first novelty of the year, Gluck’s 
“Armide,” failed despite its splendid pro- 
duction, for the very simple reason that 
“Orfeo” had given the public all that it 
needed of Gluck. It was of pre-eminent 
interest to the student, but opera audiences 
are not composed entirely of such serious- 


season, and 


minded individuals The second novelty 
was the “Girl of the Golden West,” 
the fate of which has been rehearsed 
ad nauseam lo any auditor with a 


grain of foresight and insight its acclaim 
on the first night in the presence of Puc- 
cini was a “succés de politesse” and nothing 
more. Puccini, trying hard to be what he 
was not, stood no chance of equaling him- 
self in the estate to which the fates had 
ordained him. The “Girl” drew large audi- 
ences for about half a dozen performances. 
[hen Caruso fell ill, and Amedeo Bassi was 
pressed into service. He did his part well, 
but the audience did not, and so it was not 
thought necessary to continue the game 
after the ninth inning. 

The record-breaker of the year was 
Humperdinck’s “K Onigskinder.” Aside 
from the magnificent scenic outfit and the 


unsurnassable cast which the management 
provided, the work itself proved to be, 
despite its lack of potent originality, the 


operatic masterpiece of recent 
vears. If ever the management nobly vin- 
dicated itself from the ridiculous charge 
of discrimination against German opera It 
was with this production And its pains 
were repaid in ample measure. The public 
flocked to hear “K6nigs«inder,” which be 


greatest 


came the headliner of the season, totaling 


eleven performances. Except for the in- 
troduction of ‘Parsifal,” the Germans, 
Grau and Conried, never did for German 
operatic art what the Italian Gatti-Casazza 
did for it by means of “K6nigskinder.” 

_ But if adequate provision had been made 
for Italy and Germany there were not 
wanting individuals prepared to lament the 


absence of French opera. It seemed 
Strange, indeed, that such composers as 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns and Charpentier, 


who, thanks to a thorough exploitation at 
the hands of Oscar Hammerstein, had oc- 
cupied a large niche in the affections of 
American music lovers, should have been 
passed over in silence. But the fact was 
that until the Chicago Company appeared 
on the scene in February there was no 
“Thais,” no “Jongleur,” no “Louise.” no 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and even “Carmen,” 
once thought as indispensable as “Faust,” 
was until then denied. As is inevitable un- 
der such circumstances there arose rumors 
here and there to the effect that the Metro- 
politan was roundly opposed to French art. 
To such reports no credence need be given. 
The diffculty lay simply in the want of 
the necessary French artists. The institu- 
tion possessed two of the first rank in the 
persons of Messrs. Gilly and Rothier, but 
they were both baritones. Tenors of the 
rank of Dalmorés and Clément had their 
hands full elsewhere and others of equal 
ability were evidently not to be had for the 
asking. The attempt to transmogrify the 
Russian Smirnoff into a genuine French 
Romeo resulted disastrously. So there was 
nothing to do but sit still and await the 
visitors from Chicago. And when they ar- 
rived the public made it clear that it was 
in nowise disposed to forget the delightful 
thines with which it had become acquainted 
in Thirty-fourth street. It crowded the 
house for every performance and showed 
itself happy to welcome, in addition to the 
old friends, the littlke Wolf-Ferrari “Secret 
of Suzanne” and the American “Natoma.” 
The last annearance of the Chicagoans, 
which might advantageously have been de- 
voted to a revival of Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” was unfortunately wasted 
on Jean Nougués’s watery “Quo Vadis?” 

Two weeks before the close of the sea- 
son Mr. Gatti-Casazza gave proof conclu- 
sive that his neglect of French opera had 
not been inspired by animosity of any kind 
by producing Paul Dukas’s “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue.” Never did he give a worthier 
exhibition of managerial courage and art- 
istic enterprise. All odds were strongly 
against him. The opera enlisted the serv- 
ices of no tenor and the baritone appeared 
only twice and sang but eighteen bars in 
all. The soprano was the all important 
feature of the work and Mr. Gatti dis- 
played his customary acumen by assigning 
the part to the most popular of all Metro- 
politan sopranos, Geraldine Farrar. But 
there must have been many who thought 
that he was flying deliberately in the face 
of fate bv presenting an opera that was 
totally lacking in that rapidity of action 
which the modern audience is supposed to 
demand and the music of which was of the 
“advanced” type not yet deemed palatable 
to the average operagoer. But the faith 
and devotion of the impresario and of his 
fidus Achates, Conductor Toscanini, over- 
came the apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles. The public did fina the new offer- 
ing something of a hard nut to crack, but 
strange to say it did not give up in despair. 
“Ariane” had four performances within 
two weeks and the house was crowded for 
every one of them. The opera would un- 
doubtedly have had four more had the sea- 
son lasted a fortnight longer. It will not 
be amiss to set it down as one of the. suc- 
cesses of the season and especially as a 
monument to the catholicity of Mr. Gatti’s 
taste. 

For the solution of the “opera in Eng- 
lish” problem little was done at the Metro- 
politan this year outside of the “Natoma” 
representations by the Chicago contingent. 
Preparations for a production of Arthur 
Nevin’s “Twilight” were gotten under way 
in February. Mr. Gatti had assigned three 
of his best artists—Gadski, Martin and 
W itherspoon—to the task of interpretation, 
but alterations in the score, it was claimed, 
made it necessary to call off the event at 
the eleventh hour. As if to prove that it 
was not opposed to the much mooted lin- 
guistic. crusade the management imme- 
diately made announcement of its intent to 


give the opera in the early part of the 
coming year. 
Such. then. has been the sea*on which 


has just come to a close. With all accounts 
settled there remains a substantial balance 
of success on the credit side of the artistic 
ledger. The absence of Oscar Hammerstein 
from the field of competition has not, as 
some misguided persons feared, been taken 
by the management as an excuse for fre- 
lapsing. into old-time byways of slothful- 
ness. and, while there were shortcomings, 
as there are always bound to be, Mr. Gattt- 
Casazza has brought his institution to a 
plane of excellence such as it has never be- 


H. F. P. 


fore attained. 
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The Shining Lights of the 
American Musical Season of 1911-12 
Reflecting their Radiance by dispensation 
of H. I. M. Czar Nicholas and the Imperial 
Russian Government 


The Imperial Russian 
Court Balalaika Orchestra 


M. W. W. ANDREEFF Conductor 


A Refreshing Novelty—A Revelation in Artistry—A Box Office Magnet! 
Touring in their own special train, October to March 


Clubs and local managers desiring time and terms are invited to address: 
Russian Amusement Co., Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York 


























lhe Fad of Paris, the Craze of London, the Delight of all America! 
Farewell Tour of the Immortal 


Anna Pavlowa Mikail Mordkin 


and their supporting organization of 100 distinguished Russian choreo- 
graphic artists in a spectacular new répertoire of five ‘‘ocular operas.’ 
Augmented company and orchestra. Innumerable innovations. Four 


car loads of scenery. 
Addfess: Enterprises of Max Rabinoff, Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York 

















The Metropolitan Opera Company’s newest project to enrich America’s artistic life—premiéie 
tournée, of 35 performances only 


M.SergeDeDiaghileff sColossal Russian Ballet 


including KARSAVINA, GALTZER, FEQODOROWA, SCHOLLAR, NIJIN- 
SKY, ORLOFF, ROSAY, BOULGAKOFF and a personnel of 135. 
Rabinoff & Centanini, 145 W. 45th St., New York 
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Dimitri Smirnoff 


Address: Max Rabinoff, 145 W. 45th St., 
New York City 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The topic of the hour, as you are already 
aware, is the solid silver bust of Caruso, 
which he is to present to Saint Januarius 
at Naples as a votive offering to this saint 
through whose intercession he hopes to re- 
cover his lost voice. The blood of the 
saint is preserved in a giass vial in the 
Naples cathedral and boiled twice yearly, 
on May 9 and September 19, when the saint’s 
fast is celebrated. It is reported that 
Signor Caruso will assist personally at the 
miracle of the boiling blood. 

The daily papers are full of this story 
and many and various are the comments 
which are offered upon the event. ‘here 
are those who incline to take exception 
to the nature of Caruso’s offering and think 
that it is not becoming to such a “timid, 
shrinking violet” as he. | am not so sure. 
To me the offering seems a good one and 
an excellent precedent. 

Friar Bacon once made a brazen head, 
presumably of the likeness of himself, 
which had extraordinary powers, and had 
it not been for the stupidity of an assistant 
set to watch it because the friar could not 
stay awake long enough, the opportunity 
would not have been lost for walling the 
whole of England about with a massive 
brass wall. 

Perhaps you remember how it was? 
After certain preliminary ceremonies the 
friar kept a long vigilance with the head 
(what is the matter with this as a subject 
for an opera?— it would be much more 
pleasing than a certain well-known scene 
from “S 


“ 


Salome’”’). 

Well, friar Bacon could not keep up his 
vigil indefinitely, and set his assistant to 
watch the head, whicn was to tell how the 
miracle of the brass wall was to be accom- 
plished. At length the head spoke and 
said: “Time is.” 

There did not seem to be anything im- 
portant about this communication, so the 
assistant waited. At length the head spoke 
again and said: “lime was.” 

This made no greater impression upon 
the watcher than the first speech. Finally, 
the head spoke and said: “Time has been,” 
and fell to earth amidst a terrific clatter, 
at which the friar awoke only to find that 
the opportunity was lost. 

I do not know whether Caruso’s silver 
bust can speak, but at least it is said to be 
a speaking likeness. It seems to me it 
would be more to the point if it could sing. 
If a brass head can speak I do not see 
why a silver head cannot sing. The editor 
of the New York Times thinks that if the 
singer is cured the doctors may contest the 
Saint’s claim, but feels, when Caruso sings 
again, the joy of the cities will be so great 
that there will be glory enough for all 
who have helped him to recover his voice 

No one seems to have noted the point that 
{t is chiefly a question of the degree of 
Caruso’s faith. If he has perfect faith 
that he will recover ais voice through the 
intercession of o>daint Januarius I have 
faith in his faith and shall feel that we are 
soon to hear him again in all his glory 


* * x 


While we are on the subject of Caruso 
let me tell you of an interesting letter | 
have had from Havana, Cuba, from one 
who signs himself “a Cuban dilettante.” 
He sends me a little article pub'ished in / 
Heraldo, a Madrid paper, which says that 
Caruso did not have any success at the 
Chatelet Italian Opera season given in 
Paris by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
{ did not make this out from the article 
myself, as my Spanish is limited to a few 
words: such as tus. oros, Palabras, tiernas 
and mi hermosa 

My correspondent asks me to translate 
the article and publish it with my devilish 
comments. but I seem to be as short on 
Spanish friends just now as on a knowl- 


edge of the language, so I have to give 
you the gist of it through his letter and one 
or two words of the article, which would 
seem to the initiated to convey a_ dire 
meaning. 

The article, says my friend, tells a lot 
of other fibs about the famous tenor. He 
then tells what the article does not—that 
the reason for the tirade is that Madrid 
cannot pay the amount that Caruso de- 
mands for his singing, and since they can- 
not hear the great tenor they console them- 
selves with anathematizing him. He says 
that this year, when Zenatello sang at the 
Madrid Royal Opera, they had to raise the 
prices, for Zenatello is accustomed to a 
good salary in the United States. The 
public went in somewhat the same mood 
as the audience went on the third evening 
to the drama of the “King’s Camelopard,” 
in Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” that 
is to say, “their pockets bulged.” Their in- 
tention was to “fischiare” the singer—that 
is a fine sounding word and has just the 
proper: ring, one knows just what it means 
without consulting the Spanish dictionary. 
It makes me think of the man in one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, or am I 
wrong about that, who sings: 





The ship is in the offing 

The ofhng in the bay. 

I don’t know what the offing is, 
But that’s the word to say. 


But Zenatello’s art softened the heart of 
the cow, so to speak, and the audience 
voted that he was well worthy of receiving 
the prices to the highest amount, which 
was two pesetas, the peseta being, as of 
course you know, twenty cents. 

Now, says my correspondent, as Caruso 
is worthy of the $2,500 that he receives at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, he is 
scarcely going to Madrid to sing for a few 
pesetas, or for charity. 

My correspondent has it in for Madrid. 
He savs thev think they are the most ad- 
vanced people in the world concerning mu- 
sic over there, in spite of the fact that 
“Tristan und Isolde” was performed at 
the Madrid Royal Opera for the first time 
in the history of that institution about 
twenty or thirty days ago. My friend's 
letter is dated March 28th. They did not 
have money enough for the scenery and 
stage setting. What scenes they did use is 
not told. The prison scene from “Il Tro 
vatore” would do for the castle in the sec 
ond act, only, as | remember it, it was on 
the wrong side of the stage. 

The “Cuban dilettante” writes an inter- 
esting letter and | would be glad to hear 
from him again. I am very much set up 
by the fact that at the close he expresses 
for me his sincerest sympathy—something 
your Mephisto knows very little of—and 
for MusicaL AMERICA, which is considered 
the “best musical publication in the 
world.” 

lhe article from /:/ Heraldo looks tanta 
lizingly interesting. It tells about a “tre- 
mendo fracaso’ and one scents sarcasm in 
a reference to “su mérito excepcional—o 
sobrenatural, como él cres.” This is fol 
lowed by “pura farsa, inventada y mante 
nida por él.” 

| think that my friend in Cuba has the 
right dope on the matter; at least that is 
the result of the observation of the Mephis 
tophelian eye. 


* ¥ 


| have next to consider the latest Amer 
ican opera and to tell you authoritatively a 
fact concerning it. This 1s an opera en- 
titled “The Cost of Empire,” written by 
two gifted Western women, Mary Carr 
Moore and Sarah Pratt Carr, both of Se- 
attle. On the evidence this looks like nep 
otism., 

The opera deals with the martyrdom of 
Marcus Whitman, a pioneer among the far 
Northwestern Indians in the early days, 
whose influence was great and whose story 
is tragic and of a romantic nature, thor 
oughly fitted for opera. Once more the 
Indian appears in opera. I tell you, a dead 
Indian on the operatic warpath is a power 
ful fellow. He continues to go his con 
quering way through the minds of Amer 
ican composers at a pace that is positively 
startling. I did not set out to tell you 
about the opera, however, but in view of 
the fact that it has recently been given 
very wide notice in the Western press, to 
gether with the statement that it was sub- 
mitted in the Metropolitan Opera House 
prize contest for an opera by an American 
wish to make it known, 1n 
justice to the composer, that this opera 
was not submitted in the contest, although 
it might have been had it been completed in 
time. Mrs. Moore has a good subject and 
a gift of melody, and | hope some day to 
have the pleasure of hearing her 
(ruly, the operatic mountain is in labor 
these days. and more than a 
mouse is likely to be the result. 


composer, | 


opera 


something 


Did you ever stop to think of the great 
number of amusing little incidents that 
must happen constantly in a town like New 
York, which bloom only to waste their 


sweetness on the desert air—wild flowers of 
entertaining incident which remain: un- 
picked. Sometimes one of these chances 
to be picked up by a casual observer, as 
happened in the case of Sidney Homer 
who remonstrated with a young stranger 
at the opera because he did not applaud a 
scene in which Mme. Homer had sung. | 
would have done the same, wouldn’t you, 
under those circumstances and in the pres- 
ence of such callousness? 

Such a pleasant little incident was noted 
one day up at one of the Damrosch con- 
certs at the New Theater before the sea- 
son closed. You are probably aware of the 
fact that the doors at the end of the little 
subterranean passageways leading to the 
orchestra seats are closed when the or- 
chestra begins and are guarded by usher 
ladies of efficient authority to prevent you 
from passine if you are late. 

One of the unfortunate late ones on this 
occasion was no other than the weighty 
critic of the New York Tribune, who 
wanted, and, in fact, needed to hear an 
important work which was being performed 
for the first time. He got his critical ear 
as near as possible up to the crack of the 
door and did his best to hear the work, but 
two young women among a number otf 
others incarcerated with him were unmind- 
ful of the important event happening 
within, and kept up a continual chatter. 
hey received something of a shock when 
the ire of the critic rose to the point of 
making him exclaim: “Shut up! I'm here 
for business, I've xot to listen.” \ large 
silence was instantiy audible. 

: s+ & 

| have had a nightmare. Think of it 
banjos at Nice! And, worst of all, they 
were not found there; they were taken 
there. And who perpetrated this terrible 
deed” A commercial man, of course, a 
Standard Oil man, in fact, Albert J. Bost- 
wick, by name. The party was made up 
of five governesses, one for each child; two 
nurses, two chauffeurs, one valet, two 
maids, one physician, and, alas! | blush to 
record it, three banjo players. No mention 
is made of a wife. Perhaps it is because 
he has no wife that Mr. Bostwick takes 
the banjo players, but is it not horrible 
(!), banjos in Nice! 

l once knew of a man being so discon- 
certed by tinding a Discobolus in Montreal 
that he wrote a poem about it. Each stanza 
ended, “Oh God! Oh Montreal!”  there- 
after, if anybody asks you the conundrum, 
“What is worse than a Discobolus in Mon- 
treal?” the answer is, “Three banjo players 
in Nice.” 

. ' t 

Immediately after reading of the above 
horrible event my eye chanced to fall upon 
anarticlein the Philadelphia Record by my 
sometime correspondent, Agnes Gorden 
tlogan, to whose idealistic essays | have 
heen unduly inattentive for some tine, 
Read what she writes 


Musi will not flourish ine the United 
States as it should until the all-absorbing 
pursuit of practical things, especially the 
iccumulation of wealth, undergoes a deep 


ind widespread modiheation. The immorality 
of the mere passion for wealth finds its 
strongest and clearest demonstration in the 
active condition of music in our country. 

\nother conclusion would seem to be that 
the love for and appreciation of real music 
must have its weakest hold upon the wealthy 
community. Those 
classes who are lost in the savage pursuit of 
wealth become impervious to the significance 
and power of music. Commercialism 
is the bane of art. Furthermore, commer 
cialism, when it becomes all-absorbing, not 
only suppresses art, but breeds those practices 
and traits which in the end lead to moral 
decay 


classes in the 


lo sustain the trust of the reader the 
author interpolates at one point that ‘tie 
facts, were they properly collated, would 
prove the deduction meant to be stated.” 
And the article is in prose at that \h, 
well, it is a sad land for musical art espe- 
cially when we have before our very eyes 
such a spectacle of moral decay as 1s pre- 
sented by the sight of a wealthy citizen 
taking three banjo players to Nice 
Your 
Meruisio 


Ida Reman, the American mezzo-soprano, 
is giving recitals in the south of France. 





PAULIST CHORISTERS 
QPEN TOUR IN WEST 


Spring Festival Concert, Under 
Rev. Mr. Finn’s Direction, 
in Chicago 





Cuicaco, April 24.—The Paulist Choris- 
ters of Chicago gave their Spring Festival 
Concert last Wednesday evening in Or- 
chestra Hall, attracting a large and appre- 
clative audience. \ mannerchor of 100 


voices equally divided between the men and 
boys furnished a program of unusual in- 
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Harcourt Brcwne and Harold Dee, solo- 
ists with the famous Paulist Choristers 
of Chicago 

















terest and no small difficulty under the 
graceful and scholarly direction of Father 
William Finn, with Walter Keller at the 
organ and Robert Ambrosius, a ‘cellist of 
the Thomas Orchestra, furnishing obli- 
gatos. 

Walter Keller opened the program with 
Frederick Grant leason’s stately Intro- 
duction and March. The vocal feature 
opened with Gounod’s “Gallia,” which was 
given by request, with Walter Curran and 
Master Harcourt trowne as soloists. Its 
rendition was marked for promptness of 
attack, fine quality of tone, excellent tech- 
nic in many complications, with breadth of 
finish that was satisfying. The Arensky 
Serenade, with ‘cello obligato, nad a very 
beautiful and musicianly rendition. A won- 
derful example of difficult counterpoint was 
exhibited and overcome in Konemann’s 
“Neath Our Earth in Gloomy Hades.” This 
has many complications in counterpoint, 
but the singers have been rehearsed with 
such care thatits difficulties were overcome 
with remarkable ease in scintillant style. 
The accents, dynamics and various modifi- 


cations of phrases were carried by the 
different parts of the choir and blended 
with singular skill. 

Other selections were Elgar’s Angelus, 


“() Salutaris Hostia, Gevaert’s “La Som- 
meil de L’Enfant Divin,” and “Chanson de 
Mai,” and the closing feature was Sulli- 
van's “Joy and Sorrow.” 

The Paulist Choristers have started this 
week on an Eastern tour that will embrace 
the large cities, traveling in their own spe- 


cial cars. C. BE. 


Bonci to Decide on Boston Opera Offer 
Next Month 


\. Carbone, personal representative of 
\lessandro Bonci, the Italian tenor, an- 
nounced to MusicaL AMERICA this week 
that the negotiafions between the Boston 
Opera Company management and Mr. 
Bonci, concerning the latter’s engagement, 
had not yet completed. Mr. Bone 
will meet Henry Russell, director of the 
Boston Opera Company, next month in 
Rome and will then consider the offer made 
to him. 
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not being oblige: 


Singers. 


that way. 
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OPERA STORIES 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few words, 
to follow a libretto. 
tion ‘st out—contains the Stories of 132 Operas, includin 
IGSKINDER,” “THE GIRL OF THE GO 
“HABANERA,.” “THE SACRIFICE,” “TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price (so cents) is but little more than the cost 
“of one libretto of one opera. 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page ‘Portraits of most Famous 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 


you have not had time to attend the opera it will give such an insight 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money orderorcurreacy 
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A Book Everyone 
Should Have 
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BALTIMORE ORATORIO 
SOCIETY IN CONCERT 


Eminent Soloists Assist in Giving 
Saint-Saens’s ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah ”’ 


Battimore, April 24.—The Oratorio So- 
ciety of Baltimore, Joseph Pache con- 
ductor, closed its thirtieth season with a 
splendid presentation of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah” at the Lyric, April 
17, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The work of the chorus was in 
keeping with the high standard of this or- 
ganization. ine soloists were Florence 
Mulford, soprano; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 





Gwilym Miles, baritone, and Willard Flint, 


basso. hey were in fine voice and sang 
their numbers in excellent style. 

The singers were splendidly supported 
by the Boston Festival Orchestra. Much 
credit is due Mr. Pache for the brilliant 
success of the concert. 

A delightful concert was given Satur- 
day evening by the violin and orchestral 
pupils of the preparatory department 01 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music under 
the direction of Franz C. Bornschein. An 
attractive program was presented by fifty 
pupils. 

Arthur Howell Wilson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, gave a piano recital 
at the Arundell Club Saturday afternoon, 
presenting an attractive program. Mr. 
Wilson, who is a talented musician, has 
made a number of important appearances, 
including solo engagements with the Phila- 
aeinhia Orchestra. 

An exhibition concert of high merit was 
given by advanced students of the Pea- 
body Conservatory in the concert hall Fri- 
day evening before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The participants were Marguerite 
Maas, Hortense Gundersheimer, Edward 
Hargrave, pianists; Max Rosenstein, Abe 
Badarack, Ralph Goldsmith, violinists; 
Eugenia Earp, alto; Grace Morgan, so- 
prano; John C. Thomas, baritone. The 
work of the students reflected great credit 
upon their instructors. W. J. R. 


NO PRIZE AWARDED IN 
PITTSBURG COMPETITION 


Compositions Submitted in Male Chorus 
Contest Not Deemed Worthy of 
Trophy by Judges 


PittsspurG, April 24.—The closing con- 
cert of the Pittsburg Male Chorus season 
last Friday night at Carnegie Music Hall, 
with James stephen Martin as director, 
was an unqualified success. No award was 
made for the $100 offered last year as a 
prize. Several manuscripts were submitted 
for the setting “Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree,” but the judges deemed 
none of them meritorious enough to win 
a prize. 

The night program was varied and the 
singing showed careful rehearsing. Of 
the numbers sung two were particularly 
pleasing, “Summer is Icumen In” and 
“Greeting to Spring,” an arrangement of 
the “Blue Danube” waltz. The chorus sang 
several numbers dedicated to the organiza- 
tion. The first group contained “The 
Wurzburg Bells,’ by Nevin, and “The 
Snanish Smugglers,’ by Neuber. The 
“Ashes of Roses” proved particularly in- 
teresting. The soloists were Mme. Hilde- 
garde Huss, soprano; Henry Holden Huss, 
pianist} and krederic Cutter, bass. The 
solo, “The Fool’s Prayer,’ sung by Mr. 
Cutter, was especially pleasing, while 
Mme. Huss’s work was heartily applauded. 
She sang a group of five miscellaneous 
songs. 

The chorus will renew its offer of $100 
for a composition and Bayard Taylor's 
“Song of the Camp” is the vehicle chosen. 
The setting is believed to be better adapt- 
able to good work than the “Village Black- 
smith,” ni- CS. 








Flonzaley Quartet Plays in Pittsburg 


Pittspurc, April 20—Ihz: Flonzaley 
Quartet appeared last week at Carnegie 
Music Hall at the reception of the Art So- 
ciety of Pittsburg and received an enthusi 
astic welcome. Their playing again prove | 
a rare delight. The G Major Quartet of 
Mozart was given with charm. The: De- 
bussy Quartet in F Major and the F Major 
Quartet by Haydn were thoroughly ea- 
joyed. tc. 





Massenet’s “Don Quixote” has passed 


its fiftieth performance in Paris. 


NOTABLE GAIN MADE 
BY CHICAGO CHORUS 


Musical Art Society Retrieves Itself 
at Concluding Concert 
of the Season 


Cuicaco, April 24.—The Musical Art 
Society of Chicago gave its second and 
concluding concert for this season, attract- 
ing a large and representative audience, 
Wednesday evening in Orchestra Hall. On 
this occasion, more than anv previous time, 
it demonstrated the fitness of its title. Di- 
rector Stock and his associates have car- 
ried the work of reorganization along new 
lines, enlisted new pliable material and se- 
cured results that, judged by this perform- 
ance, are both interesting and praiseworthy. 
The new vocal accession gives promise of 
fine fruitage without that air of largeness 
and starship too frequently associated with 
big soloists essaying ensemble singing. 
Technically, the detail of attack, the art 
of diminuendo, judicious shading and the 
fine finish of pianissimo were praiseworthy. 
Naturally, it was not all perfect—there 
was some lack of values in forte work 
particularly; but the vocalization generally 
and the intelligence of the reading was 
ever effective and artistic. The tenor con- 
tingent showed marked improvement, so 
that the impression of the former concert, 
given under embarrassing circumstances, 
was fairly well dissipated, 

The program opened with an old choral 
of Pluddemann, an Easter song, followed 
by a selection of Schutz and two sacred 
songs of Hugo Wolf, the latter given by 
request. Following came a _ Legend by 
Tschaikowsky, well sung, and Grieg’s “Ave 
Maria Stella,” which was superbly done. 
Three religious songs by Georg Schumann 
also marked excellent achievement. 

Two delightful novelties came from the 
pen of a gifted local composer, Adolf 
Weidig, one a sentimental song “Sweet 
Violets,” the other a “Bubble,” both charm- 
ing bits, skillfully exploited. Following 
came songs by Sir Edward Elgar, the local 


work being even better by contrast. Max 
Reger provided three love songs that had 
expressive and sympathetic work from 
these singers. Another high point of the 
evening was Taneiew’s “Sunrise,” which 
was given by request, it being qualified by 
much delicacy and cleverness in the devel- 
opment of light and shade effects that for- 
tunately did not fall into the temptation of 
weakness or exaggeration. C. E. N. 





Charlotte Guernsey Sings at Dedication 
of New Library 


Charlotte Guernsey, the soprano, whose 
engagement as a member of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company for next season 
was announced in MusicaL AMERICA last 
week, was the soloist at a concert given in 
connection with the recent dedigatory ex- 
ercises of the new free public library at 
Malden-on-the-Hudson. The edifice, which 
is the donation of the Hon. John Bigelow, 
was crowded on this occasion and Miss 
Guernsey's singing was rewarded by great 
applause. She had happily selected three 
Spring songs, which she sang respectively 
in three languages, French, German and 
English. The vocal charm and interpreta- 
tive artistry which characterize Miss 
Guernsey's singing always, were again 
factors that contributed to the success 
which her hearers voted her. Judge Alton 
B. Parker spoke at the exercises. 





Sergei Klibanski, Vocal Teacher, to Re- 
main in New York 


Sergei Klibansk1, the German concert 
baritone, who has had a fine success in his 
teaching in New York this past season, has 
opened a private studio in the Woodward 
Apartments, Broadway and Fifty-fifth 
streets, where he will continue to teach this 
season. Though in New York but one sea- 
son, Mr. Klibanski has produced some good 
pupils. One of them, Robert Henry Perk- 
ins, who holds the position of soloist at 
Holy Trinity Church, has also been en- 
gaged for the “Quo Vadis?” tour under Mr. 
Dippel. Tilie Jansen, a Berlin pupil of 
Mr. Klibanski, has just sent word of her 
success in one of the leading soprano roles 
in Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” in Lii- 
beck. Though he enjoyed an enviable rep- 
utation in Berlin, Mr. Klibanski has gath- 
ered such a large class in New York and 
has had such good vocal material with 
which to work that he has decided to make 
this city his permanent residence. 

















FUGENE KUESTER 
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Announces for the Season of 1911-12 


Leo Ornstein 


The Young Russian Pianist 








He has appeared with singular success with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra of 
New York on March 5, 1911, and the New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra on April 2, 1911 


His first appearance, season 1911-12, will be as Soloist at the Liszt 
Centennial Celebration of the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
on October 15, 1911, at Carnegie Hall, New York 







Address: 25 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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audience was pleased. The truth is, how- 


HAS ATTAINED WIDE ever, “ — - 7 an ¢ oun spp . 
town. ad Muss zarden advertised tO /iiueEEr : ue “CENTI j TN THE DTH ip 
FAVOR IN ORATORIO a the “Salome” dance she would have [fee peach ace oceaniteta le Mis AVURT ANY IN TEE CUS LEN TURT™ 
had to perform in the Auditorium, so F&F , 
AND CONCERT WORK x is sf? 


many would have wanted to see her. 
many lovers of art went through the rain 
and enjoyed her program as it was. 
Atlanta is to have the convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, on the 
8th of May, the session to last until the 
14th. At that time more than three thou- 
sand musicians from all over the United 
States will take part. This is the first time 
in thirteen years that the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has met south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. The gathering was 









































secured to Atlanta last year by the pres- 
ident of the Atlanta Federation, E. F. Mar- 
ston. J. M. Wusthoff, secretary of the 
Atlanta Federation, says that no less than 
five hundred and fifty organizations will be 
represented and that every organization 
will send a large delegation. Among the 
4 prominent men who will attend will be 
Joseph B. Williams, of Manchester, Eng., 
secretary of the Amalgamated Musicians’ 
Union of Great Britain. L. B. W. 
AMATEURS IN DENVER 
ESSAY GRAND OPERA Sei Bess = 
' CCEPTED everywhere by criti- 
An Inadequate Presentation of “Caval- | cal Americans as representing 
leria yp vnc ge Ee the Highest Attainable Standard 
_ aig 2 epee : in American Piano Craft. 
— Denver, April 11.—Julian Wilensky, for- §— . , ; 
merly a tenor at the Imperial Opera of , 

; Frederick Wheeler, Baritone Vienna, who came to Denver Pm three § C 1 ipaaibaoage by the wien wives 

[ ' years ago, and since his advent has busied | lv names appear Les oadey the fallboard, 

Frederick Wheeler, baritone, has been himself as a vocal teacher and opera coach, 4 f) nade under their personal super- - 
prominently identified with oratorio and presented the “Denver Grand Opera” com- | mer ae and th t ideal di- ~ 
concert work in this country for several pany at the Broadway Theater last evening beeroute it oe righ : ibs ‘es 
years. He has to his credit, among other in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and the “King’s ; : tions— these pianos are in every NK 
successes, five appearances with the New Prayer” quintet and chorus from “Lohen- pcan respect individual and incom par- we 
York Oratorio Society, under Frank Dam- grin.” The patronage of the Denver pub- 1 ‘ “NA REN fe Ned 
rosch and four successful concert tours lic was solicited for Mr. Wilensky’s opera §& ; able creations. | ~ 
through the East and West. At present project on the grounds that he is working 9 Sold on terms that conform tothe personal \ 
Mr. age a a as ee coca zealously to form an organization that may [&# requirements of any reasonable customer. cu 
tour with the Victor Herbert Orchestra, be seriously regarded as an agency for the | ~ 
covering the Southern and Western States. prolliddieh ke -etandard wand aaliae here. ia WRITE TWO interesting little books describ- ~ 

There’ seems no doubt that Mr. Wilensky cy rib ing the greatest improvements in piano “ 

and the members of the company that ap- ' LOR’ ’ construction—they will be sent free - 

ATLANTA’S OPERA SEASON peared last night have worked hard and y ‘a lhlbdhlt with our handsome 1910 catalogue. . 
——— with no hope of immediate financial re- ~ 

ward, and it would be a pleasure to write a KRANICH & BACH, -233-45 E. 23d St., NEW YORK - 


Likely to Eclipse Last Year’s—Preparing bert Bor vy ol ro 
: ; , lat their earnest efforts resulted in some- 
for American Federation Convention thing that gives promise of artistic achieve- 


ATLANTA, April 24.—There has been a ment. But such a statement may not, with 
decided change in the program of the op- intelligence and honesty, be made. There 
era season for Atlanta. As Caruso will was nothing about the execrable singing 
not be an attraction “The Girl from the of the “Lohengrin” excerpt, or of the fol- 
Golden West” will not be given. In the lowing performance of the Mascagni opera, 
place of Puccini’s opera, for the coming to indicate that Mr. Wilensky may be se- 
of which Atlanta was on the tiptoe of ex- riously considered as an opera producer. 
pectation, “Otello” will be given. “La Gio- The chorus sangwithout regard for pitch tone gave evident pleasure in Alfio’s ‘“Liebestod,” Johnston’s “Evensong” Rog- 
conda,” which was to have been sung on or rhythm, and*?#there was neither blend © “Whip” song. ers FE Minor Sonata, Schubert’s “Am 
the closing night, April 29, will be moved nor balance of voices. It is true, of course, The one wholly satisfying feature of the Meer” and other numbers by Bonnet, Cou- 
up to the first night, April 27, and “Otello” that difficulty must have been encountered performance was the orchestra, directed by _perin, Clerambault and Faulkes. Mr, Ed- 
offered on the last night. “Kénigskinder” in securing a sufficient number of singers Nicola Novelli. Had the singing forces dy’s work was attentively listened to by 
and “Il Trovatore” are the other operas to. with desirable voices who would submit to given as good an account of themselves a a very large gathering and aroused the 
be sung. A chorus of thirty-five picked all the work of preparing an opera with- different story might be written. Besides hearty enthusiasm that it never fails to 








isonesllcaseebadlineebaaaein aie eDintietinatiies oc. nacniasalnalenes ties dednsccankicthienlnbnon caniahabeicahhiaemeaaaeaal 





voices among the children of Atlanta has out any financial inducement for the ef- an overture of “Carmen” selections, played call forth. 
been put in’ practice for “K6énigskinder.” fort; but it is equally true that Mr. Wilen- with spirit, Mr. Novelli presented for the 
According to Colonel William L. Peel, sky was under no compulsion to produce first time in Denver an orchestral suite of Minkowski in New Quarters 
president of the Atlanta Music Festival an opera at this time, and that its presenta- his own composition. The movements en- = eee 7 ki 
Association, the sale of seats indicates that tion upon so pretentious a scale warrants titled “Meditation” and “Barcarola” proved BERLIN, April vo -Giacomo Minkowski, 
this year’s opera season will eclipse that of the supposition that he considered his com- particularly graceful of melody and all the rormer voice “gee “? critic of New 
last year. pany and himself ready for the test. were effectively scored. Ss. C. W. York, and now 0 Berlin, has yore into 
The first appearance of Mary Garden in Of the principals, who seemed badly ae - a nee artistic apartments on Barbarossa 
; Atlanta was one of the recent events of coached in their “stage business,” Mrs. Organist Eddy it in Logan, Utah latz 2. a 4 = 
i interest. Miss Garden gave two concerts Clow, in the small part of Lola, alone kept 
i and notwithstanding the almost uninter- in the dramatic picture. Mr. Foreman’s Locan, Utan, April 15.—Clarence Eddy, — A new operetta composed by Riccardo 
} rupted downpour of rain, fair-sized audi- agreeable tenor was heard to advantage in the organist, gave a recital in the Logan Zandona and based on Dickens’s “Cricket 
has just been produced at 


before the raising of Tabernacle on April 14. He played Bach’s’ on the Hearth” 


ences gave her welcome. She offered At- TJ wurridu’s first air, n 
G Minor Fantasy and Fugue, Wagner's Nice, creating a most favorable impression. 


lanta the very best she had to give and the the curtain, and Louis Reilly’s mellow bari- 
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AMERICAN COMPOSER AND SINGER 
SHARE BOSTON SYMPHONY HONORS 





Arthur M. Curry’s “Atala” Played by Max Fiedler’s Orchestra— 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey Wins Triumph as Soloist 


Boston, April 22.—Debussy’s “Iberia” a Christian vow of chastity, flees with him. ~ pana sor 
and Arthur M. Curry’s “Atala,” symphonic /lone in the forest, the love bth od nt Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey sang the Young Pianist 


poem after the tale of Chateaubriand, were 
the new .offerings at the Symphony con- 
certs of yesterday afternoon and this eve- 
ning. Mr. Curry is a resident of Newton 
Highlands, a suburb of Boston, and his 
birthplace, on the other side of the city 
proper, is Chelsea. He now teaches the 
violin and composition in this city. Thus 
within a week three compositions by res- 


threatens to overcome the 
Atala, when a storm arises and a thunder- 
bolt strikes the tree under which they are 
resting. Atala regards this as a miracle 
sent to save her. A priest from a nearby 
settlement appears. He promises to in- 
struct Chactas in Christianity, but Atala, 
torn between her passion and her faith, 
takes poison and dies as the priest tells her 
that the church will not be so intolerant 
as to hold her to her vow. 


Debussy’s music has been played in New 
York. It is enough, therefore, to say that 
this extraordinary impressionism (“In the 
Streets and Wayside,” “The Odors of the 
Night,” “The Morning of a Féte Day”) 
was received with much approval by the 
majority of the audience, and that it was 
much preferred by this majority to the 
“Rondes de Printemps,” heard last season 
under Mr. Fiedler and likewise played in 


Beethoven Scene and aria, “Ah! Perfido” 
and Weber’s recitative, “Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer” and aria, “Leise, leise,” 
from “Der Freischiitz.” 

The great heights to which Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey rose in her singing, her irreproach- 
able technic, the rare vocal tints, the ex- 
quisite shading and nuance and, which is 
perhaps more unusual among singers, her 
rare musicianship, united to add one more 
star to her crown and one more beautiful 


that gives warm and unusual pleasure in 
its sensuous self, apart from the emotions 
it may or may not express.” 

The concert came to an end with Men- 
delssohn’s overture, “Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage.” O. D. 


LEO ORNSTEIN’S TOUR 








Manager Kuester Plans Busy Season for 


Eugene Kuester, the musical manager, 
has made arrangements to present Leo 
Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, for 
the coming season. The young pianist was 
heard in recital on Sunday evening, March 
5, at which occasion he was assisted by the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, playing the 
Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor; he cre- 
ated so favorable an impression that he 
was selected as soloist for the closing con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic on 


ident composers, Chadwick, Gilbert and It was aa aay a intention, memory in the mind of each of her hear- Sunday afternoon, April 2. During the 

Curry, have been performed by the Bos- 3° it was Mr. Gilberts, to write an opera ers Philip Hale wrote, “As a mistress of coe iiates the will olay theceasaen thi 

- ; ’ Cage on the subject of Atala, but while search- : : coming Winter he will play throughout this 

ton orchestra. Mr. Fiedler’s enterprise - ing for the Jibrettist stn thaaa aot ainee vocal ome neato pag rmagpedien - country in concert and recital. Franz X. 
is di i i : : } ‘ raise. er to mission, her control o , 

this direction has created much stir an to exist at the present time. in this country, praise nal emission Arens, conductor of the People’s Sym- 


appreciation hereabouts, and indeed, who 
can exert a greater influence upon Amer- 
ican composition than the conductors of 
American orchestras? 

The composer must be heard and have 
the opportunity to hear himself. If Mr. 
Curry had heard more of his own com- 
positions it is probable that he would have 
used the blue pencil with some effect for 
his “Atala,” in which he displays uncom- 
mon talent for orchestral coloring and a 
number of pleasant ideas, while his com- 
parative lack of experience with the or- 
chestra and in writing in large forms has 
prevented him from constructing what 
could be called a finished piece of work. 

The tone-poem treats of the ill-fated 
loves of Chactas and Atala. Chactas, the 
Indian captured by the Spaniards and left 
under the care of Lopez, leaves his pro- 
tector to find his tribe. He is captured by 
another tribe and condemned to death, but 
Atala, daughter of the chief of that tribe, 
falls deeply in love with him and, despite 


he came to the conclusion that the theme 
was in itself unsuitable tor operatic treat- 
ment and he therefore set to on his sym- 
phonic poem. 

Mr. Curry’s evident talent for instru- 
mentation is the more surprising when it 
is considered that he has had comparatively 
little opporturnity of developing this tal- 
ent. There are many fine passages of in- 
strumental color. The theme representing 
Chactas is a pretty one, and it is sweetly 
harmonized. Mr. Curry’s work is rhap- 
sodic in character and too much so, for it 
lacks structure and climax and the themes 
have not in themselves great potency. The 
work shows talent and it has passages of 
considerable interest. The entrance of the 
organ toward the end is very well con- 
trived. The climax of the storm music is 
effective and the dance-theme has char- 
acter. The music was warmly received 
and the composer, who conducted his work, 
was recalled three times. 


tone, her maintenance of a long melodic 
line, her vocal intelligence, shown in every 
way, are wholly admirable.” 

H. T. Parker, of the Transcript, said: 
“Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s voice is a_ full- 
bodied voice, yet it does not lack suppleness. 
Obscure teachers discovered her, trained 
her, but they must also have found an in- 
nate vocal intelligence ready to ripen in her. 
Unlike most singers of our time, alike in 
opera house and concert-room, Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey can sustain a long melodic line, is 
capable of a large sweep of song. She 
weaves that line out of phrases in which 
she very adroitly makes text and music as 
one. No preoccupation with the sustain- 
ing of this line and the rounding of these 
phrases clouds the quality of each separate 
tone. Mme. Rider-Kelsey is a mistress of 
the larger things of the art of song; she is 
expert in its minutie. She has adjusted 
the two skilfully; and she has ripened a 
natural voice of beautiful quality. The 
sum of all these things is beautiful singing 


phony Orchestra, has chosen Mr. urnstein 
for the Liszt Centennial celebration of his 
organization, which will take place on Oc- 
tober 15 at Carnegie Hall; New York. At 
this appearance the young artist will play 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie,” a work of 
large proportions, with an imposing solo 
part. 





To Conduct Opera Season in Rome 


Clement de Macchi, operatic impresario, 
is to conduct a season of opera in Rome 
beginning June 1. He sailed from New 
York April 20 to make his arrangements 
for operas and singers. Matja von Nies- 
sen-Stone, mezzo-soprano, and Bertha Mo- 
rena, soprano, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, are two of the singers of 
established reputation who are to join the 
company, Mr. de Macchi will visit Paris, 
Leipsic, Berlin, where he will confer with 
Lilli Lehmann, and London, in the interests 
of his undertaking. 
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the Rhadames with extraordinary success. 


FRANCIS 


MACLENNAN 


DRAMATIC TENOR OF BERLIN ROYAL OPERA 
Whose Extensive Tours Through England and Germany Have Gained Him 
Widespread Popularity 
SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 

Tageblatt, of Wiesbaden, Feb., 1911.—In the Sunday performance of Verdi's 


opera, “Aida,’”’ Mr. Maclennan, from the Royal Opera of 
The well-trained, brilliant vocal means, 


Berlin, sang, as guest, 
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and especially an excellent enunciation, and the distingwished acting ability of 
the singer, mark him as a most estimable factor of the opera stage. H 


General Anzeiger, of Wiesbaden, Feb., 1911.—The Berlin Royal Opera had sent 

its tenor, Mr. Francis Maclennan, for one guest performance. This artist is en- P 
dowed with a superb voice which excels by excellent schooling. The warm timbre F th 
is extraordinarily sympathetic and makes it seem quite natural that the splendid b: 
organ is not conspicuous in the upper tones by a steely hard brilliancy, as in the ¢ 
case of Griining and Ernst Kraus. The somewhat softer character or tone coloring N 
has a special fascination, especially as the heroic moments, in comparison to purely M 
lyrical parts, are rendered to excellent account. For Verdi one must have learned 
to sing. This essential requirement for the Italian music, the significance of which 
many modern artists have lost sight of, Mr. Maclennan possesses to a gratifying 
extent. The wel considered and dramatically effective climax of the role lends C 
increased significance to his splendid vocal rendition. A good figure and a dis- \ 
tinguished stage deportment and acting complete the excellent general impres- T 
sion. The guest was, according to his merit, enthusiastically acclaimed. ; HM 


National Zeitung, of Berlin.—I was accorded a most agreeable surprise on : 
Sunday when I once again heard Wagner’s ‘““Tannhauser” in the original arrange- Fi 
ment. For the heroic tenor réles Mr. Maclennan unquestionably represents an 4 co 
excellent acquisition. He appeared here for the first time as Tannhduser. The i T; 
German language no longer causes him any difficulty; in fact, he enunciates ex- 
quisitely. His entire rendition of the part, both dramatically and vocally, bore i . 
evidence of his having become intimately acquainted with the part. It greatly i Ce 
appealed to me that he strongly emphasized Jannhduser’s tendency to give way } sO 
to plaintive moods. Vocally he stood the part to the end exceptionally well, : liv 
without ever nett | his: voice. It is to be hoped that he will energetically com- 5 av 
bat an occasional flickering of the voice. We may look forward to his further Ry 
appearances in Wagnerian parts with the keenest expectation. an 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, of Berlin.—Mr. Maclennan sang the diffi- 

cult part of Raoul with his dramatic and brilliant voice thiough to the end with 
unabated vigor. Only in a forcible expansion in the upper register his voice { Vi 
lacks the swelling character. His musical exoression was full of life, his acting 4 6“ 
distinguished and soulful. \ 
Hi 


_London Standard, Jan. 22, 1909.—Mr. Maclennan, who is an American—his i 
wife, by-the-by, is English—is certainly the most human and attractive Pinkerton . D 
that has been seen at Covent Garden for some years. His graceful actions and Ge 
robust tenor voice were a continuous pleasure both to the eye and to the ear. lo 


Manchester Guardian.—As Siegfried Francis Maclennan sang freshly and 
sgoutancously, and the great sword-forging scene had its wonted electrifying 
effects, 





ie. 


London Daily Telegraph, Feb. 17,° 1909.—Francis. Maclennan made a distinct 
and decided success as Siegmund, and offered a fine example to his colleagues of 
the possibilities of clearness of enunciation of the text. 
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Paris Critics 





Musical Imperialists to Hold a Festival of Empire at Crystal 
Palace—Record Crop of New French Operas This Year— 
Courageous Pianist Tries Bach Programs in Berlin and 
London—Hubermann Invents New Violin Case—Test for 








Musical Imperialism will be rampant 

in London this Coronation ‘season. 
“All British” is the keynote of an elaborate 
scheme of concerts to be given at the Crys- 
tal Palace as a Festival of kmpire during 
May, June and July, though two or three 
foreign intruders have crept into the pro- 
grams. The most active propagandist of 
British music, Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, 


“ 


has organized a chorus of 4,000 voices “se- 
lected with scrupulous care from a hun- 


dred choral societies and choirs” for the 
opening concert on May 12, and the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra has been engaged. 

The program of this Imperial Concert, 
at which the King and Queen are to be 
present, will include Sir Edward Elgar’s 
new arrangement of “God Save the King” 
and the patriotic chorus, “For Empire and 
for King,” which won the prize of )250 in 
Dr. Harriss’s Empire Chorus competition. 
Elgar’s “It Comes from the Misty Ages” 
will be sung by the chorus and the same 
composer’s “Land of Hope and Glory,” by 
Clara Butt and the cherus. 

The program for the remaining concerts, 
dedicated to the different component parts 
of the British Empire are purely arbitrary. 
There seems to be little rhyme or reason in 
the arrangements made, in many Cases. 
Only in the choice of the interpreting 
artists has much care been exercised to 
represent the different countries truly. The 
programs run as follows: 

Canadian concert, May 30: Elgar’s 
“Cockaigne” Overture, Percy Pitt’s “Air 
de Ballet,” Mackenzie’s “Canadian Rhap- 
sody” and the Arne-Wood “Rule, Britan- 
nia.” The soloists are Mme. Albani, so- 
prano, and Edith mullar, contralto, and the 
conductor Sir Henry J. Wood. 

English concert, June 6: Granville Ban- 
tock’s “Pierrot of a Minute,” Parry’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, Four English Dances by 
Cowen and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” Artists — Agnes Nicholls, Edna 
Thornton, Gervase Elwes and Walter 
Douthitt. 

Australian concert, June 13: McCunn’s 
“The Ship o’ the Fiend” Overture, Mar- 
shall Hall’s Symphony in E Flat, three 
Bavarian Dances by Elgar and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian kantasy” for pianoforte and 
orchestra. Artists—Esta d’Argo, Peter 
Dawson and Percy Grainger. 

Scotch concert, June 20: 
“Land of the Mountain and the Flood” 
Overture, Wallace’s “Villon” Symphony 
Poem; Drysdale’s “Border Romance” and 
the ballet music from Mackenzie’s “Colom- 
ba.” Artists—Carmen Hill, Anderson 
Nicol and Robert Burnett, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie conducting. 

South African concert, June 27: lhav- 
ergal Brian’s “For Valour” Overture, 
Cowen’s “Indian Rhapsody,” the Paganini- 
Wilhelm Violin Concerto in D, Coleridge 
Taylor’s Ballad in A Minor for violin and 
Elgar’s “Imperial March.” Artists—Ada 
Forrest, Alfred Heather, Albert Archdea- 
con and Vera French, violinist; Coleridge 
Taylor conducting. 

Irish concert, July 4: Hamilton Harty’s 
Comedy Overture, Stanford’s “Irish Rhap- 
sody” and Five Ancient Dances and Sul- 
livan’s “Overture di Ballo.” Artists—Kitty 
Ryan, Florence Etlinger, Joseph O’Mara 
and Planket Greene; Hamilton Harty, con- 
ductor. 

Welsh concert, July 11: Walford Da- 
vies’s “Everyman” Overture, Gorman’s 
“Welsh Rhapsody,” “Country Dances” by 
Harry Evans and German’s “Henry VIII” 
Dances. The conductor will be Edward 
German and the artists Amy Evans, Dilys 
Jones, Ben Davies and Ivor Foster. 

The New Zealand concert is set for July 
18, when Frederic Cowen will conduct, but 


McCunn’s 


the program has not yet been announced. 
The reason for the omission of India from 
the scheme is not quite apparent. 








premiére, with Félia Litvinne and Murat- 
ore in the first roles. 


At the Opéra Comique, where Raoul La- 
parra’s “La Jota” has just been produced, 
with Marguerite Carré, Salignac and Félix 
Vieuille at the head of a long cast, Di- 
rector Carré will now devote his attention 
to “La Lépreuse,” by Henri Bataille and S. 
Lazzari, over which the authors and the 
director came to a clash in the courts. In 
being granted a seven years’ extension of 
his office at the Opéra Comique Carré 
agreed to produce the opera and all the ex- 
isting difficulties have been straightened 
out. The work is expected to prove one 


of the most interesting novelties of recent 
years. 





omen al Baea-® fr 


CAROLYN ORTMAN AS “ELIZABETH” 


Carolyn Ortman is a young American soprano’ who ‘has been singing with suc 


cess in Chemnitz, Germany. 


the réles of Elsa, Elizabeth, Senta and Sieglinde. 


her career in opera by Oscar Saenger. 


She has made an espe¢ially favorable impression in 


Miss Ortman was prepared for 





ITH Lina Cavalieri in the réle Mary 
Garden was to have had and Lucien 
Muratore in the leading tenor part, Gior- 
dano’s “Siberia” will be one of the Sum- 
mer attractions at the Paris Opéra, follow- 
ing the production of Chabrier’s “Gawendo- 
line” and the three “Ring” cycles in June. 
After “Siberia” Saint-Saéns’s “Déjanire” 
and Mme. Ferrari’s “Cobzar” will each have 
its first Paris hearing. ‘“Déjanire” seems to 
have scored heavily at its Monte Carlo 


A PARIS ‘society proposes to call the 

bluff of would-be connoisseurs by 
giving a concert at which the names ol! 
the composers represented will be omitted 
from the programs. It is hoped thus to 
obtain from the critics a straightforward 
expression of opinion as to the merits of 
the works. performed. If the anon- 
ymity is. preserved inviolable before- 
hand the critics with reputations to protect 
will probably stay away altogether. 


VIANNA DA MOTTA is a man of cour- 

age. This Portuguese pianist has set 
out to cram a Bach program down the 
throats of his audiences. If you don’t 
think it requires courage to give recitals 
devoted exclusively to Bach’s pianoforte 
music just try it some time, if you are a 
pianist, and make it a point to count the 
audience at successive stages in the pro- 
gram and note how lonely you will feel by 
the time you. have reached the end—if 
there is even the janitor left by that time 
so that you are not obliged to turn the 
lights off, yourself, you may consider your- 
self fortunate. 


For the sake of the record let the pro- 
gram be permitted to speak for itself: 
“Partita” in E Minor, Prelude and Fugue 
in G, Prelude in E Flat Minor, Prelude and 


Fugue in A Flat, Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor, Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp, 
Aria with Thirty Variations (Goldberg 


Variations), Prelude and Fugue in D as 
transcribed by Busoni. Mr. da Motta chose 
this program for his only appearance of 
the season in London last Saturday after 
playing it in Berlin. The reports are yet 
to arrive. 

* + * 


Vladimir de Pachmann’s Liszt Centenary 
program had a Chopin group—merely by 
way of identification—sandwiched in be- 
tween the opening transcriptions and the 
final “straight” Liszt—two rhapsodies, 
ninth and second, the “Mazurka Brilliante” 
in A Major and the beautiful Concert 
Etude in F Minor. The six transcriptions 
of Schubert songs were the “Ave Maria,” 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade,” “Trock’ne Blu- 
men,” “Du bist die Ruh’,” “Sei mir geg- 
riisst and “Der Lindenbaum.” ‘Ihis_ will 
be one of the eccentric Russian’s programs 
on his second farewell tour of this country 
next season. 

* * * 


[! has remained for Bronislaw Huber- 

mann, the Hungarian violinist, who 
after a long absence, has had the attention 
of the London public focused upon him 
of late, to invent a substitute for the grue- 
some violin cases which, as some one has 
suggested, resemble nothing else so much 
as a child’s coffin. That they fail signally 
in protecting the instruments is shown by 
the fact that the premiums asked by insur- 
ance companies for the safety of violins 
are very high, as the risks ot damage in 
traveling are so great. 

lhe new case devised by Hubermann 
consists of a double skin of black fireproof 
material, with three valves attached, by 
which the interior is inflated. Having filled 
this by means of an ordinary bicycle pump, 
the inflated cover is strapped round the 
ordinary case and perfect safety is assured. 
It is said that not even that vandalistic de- 
stroyer of property, the railway porter, 
can effect the slightest damage to the pre- 
cious contents, throw he about never so 
recklessly. The “shock absorber,” as it is 
called, simply bounces about and then set- 
tles down. M. Hubermann has patented 
his invention throughout the world like a 
sensible business man. Moreover, he has 
induced insurance companies to offer their 
rates at considerable reduction to those 
who use this cover. So the porters, the 
customs officers, and the hotel clerks may 
hurl about $15,000 Strads and $7,500 Guar- 
nerii and be laughed at for their pains. 

“The one thing we are waiting for now,” 
adds the Musical News, “is for the in- 
ventor to invent away the wooden coffin 
case altogether. That should be an easy 
matter, and for the sake of cheerful- 
minded violin players who do not care to 
be reminded of grim Death whenever they 
handle their beloved instrument Mr. Hu- 
bermann should see to this forthwith.” 


28. © 
‘THA r 


indefatigably young old gentle- 
man, Jules MasSenet, who will com- 
pose you an opera while you wait, be the 
order a spectacular “Bacchus” for the Paris 
Opéra or a closet lyric drama for the di- 
minutive Monte Carlo Jpera, has just com- 
pleted a new work and is occupied with 
two others, while a furrth is gradually 
crystallizing in his imagination. The name 
of his latest contribution to the operatic 
wealth of nations is “Roma”—the libretto 





[Continued on next page] 
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by Henri Cain is based on Parodi’s “Rome 
vaincue.” The two works still in the mak- 
ing are “Panurge,” with a libretto by Cou- 
yba and Spitzmiller and “Amadis,” with 
“book” by Jules Claretie. In such leisure 
moments as may be snatched from these 
absorbing labors he is formulating plans 
for a “Pantagruel.” 

But Massenet is not the only industrious 
Frenchman. Henri Février, for instance— 
he of “Monna Vanna” and Maeterlinck 
controversy fame—has three new operas 
on hand. Of these one is based on Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio’s “La Nave,” for another 
he has drawn upon Victorien Sardou, and 
his “Gismonda,” while the third, “Carmo- 
sine,” is from the pen of Henri Cain 
“after” Alfred de Musset. Gabriel Fauré 
is still working on “Penelope,” which he 
undertook at Lucienne Bréval’s suggestion 
two or three years ago. If he hopes to 
have the name part created by the lady 
who inspired it before she is completely 
out of the running he must needs work 
somewhat more quicklv than heretofore. 
The libretto is by René Fauchois, author 
of the “Beethoven” play given at the New 
Theater a vear ago. 

Then Reynaldo Hahn is composing a bal- 
let, “Le dieu bleu,” for the coronation 
festivities of King George V, and also com- 
pleting his opera “Nausicaa”; Gabriel Du- 
pont, composer of “Le Glu,” has finished 
his “Farce du cuvier” and begun a “Cly- 
temnestra”: Charles M. Widor is putting 
the finishing touches on “Nerto,” for 
which Mistral was drawn upon; Xavier 
Leroux, known especially for his “Le Che- 
mineau” and “La reine Fiamette,” is mak- 
ing an opera of “Grand-Muguet,” drawn 
from a novel bv Catulle Mendés; Gaston 
Salvayre is completing the orchestration of 
his new lyric drama, provisionally entitled 
“Onesta,” which is to be produced at the 
Paris Opéra; Ernest Moret is completing 
“Lorenzaccio” and Edmond Malherbe two 
works, “Madame Pierre” and “L’Emeute,” 
while Max dOllone reports having two 
novelties ready for the public—“‘Le Re- 
tour,” in two aps i eat four. 
The collaboration of aoul Pug- 
no and his punil Nadia Boulanger on a 
lyric version of d’Annunzio’s “La Citta 
Morta,” also must be included in this enu- 
meration. 

Doubtless virtue will have to be its own 
reward in the case of most of these prod- 
ucts of the industry of the little busy 
French bees, for when and where can they 
all hope for nublic hearings? Outranking 
them all in importance, of course, are the 
new Charpentier trilogy, to be produced at 
the Opéra Comique next Autumn, Debus- 
sy’s completed “Devil in the Belfry” and as 


yet incomplete “Fall 0 ggbliiagsl ante! 
Usher” and “Tristan”. a ew work 
in which Paul Dukas is now absorbed. 


* * * 


WHILE the air hereabouts is rent with 
the cries of the critics for librettos 
worthy of local composers’ talents, it would 
seem that the Frenchmen, too, have suffi- 
cient reason to set up a little howl. Else, 
why should one Adalbert Mercier choose 





sO uninspiring a book as “Elsen” for the 
opera that won him the prize offered by 
the municipality of Paris and, with it, a 
production at the Théatre Lyrique de la 
Gaieté? The music, apparently, is no 
“find.” “During the whole five acts,” ac- 
cording to one report, “one yearned for the 
young composer to do something unwise 
and rash, but he was always reasonable and 
cautious. His entire score is a good pu- 
pil’s prize essay.” 

This is the story, the scene of which is 
laid in Norway, for no apparent reason, as 
the correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph remarks. Elsen, the title-char- 
acter, is the wife of old Horzel, whose 
long-lost brother Branther reappears. un- 
expectedly. Branther and Elsen have never 
seen each before and they fall in love with 
each other at first sight. ‘They sing love 
duets in the woods and Horzel overhears 
them. He will be revenged and takes his 
brother out in a boat on a fjord ona 
stormy night and scuttles the boat. He is 
swimming ashore and letting his brother 
drown when Elsen from the bank cries out 
that she hates himand loves only Branther, 
Thereupon Horzel gives up and goes to the 
bottom. Branther is fished out dying, but 
has just time to sing a final duet with £/- 
sen before expiring. Elsen now proposes to 
throw herself into the fjord, but is pre- 
vented by an old witcu, who, as far as could 
be made out, was determined that she 
should live out her penance on earth. 

It was a similar competition held by the 
city of Paris some twenty years ago that 
brought to light Vincent d’Indy’s “Le Chant 
de la Cloche,” but Le Monde Artiste cannot 
find in the composer of “Elsen” the prom- 
ise d’Indy revealed in his prize-winning 


work. 
* * x 


OR six years longer Rainer Simons will 
direct the fortunes of the Vienna 
Volksoper. Despite his consistent pursuit 
of a progressive policy during his tenure 
of office there was organized protest against 
renewing his “privilege” at this municipal 
institution, but the city officials were on his 
side and he secured the new contract. Un- 
der his direction the achievements of the 
People’s Opera have been more interesting 
in some respects than those of the Court 
Opera. “Quo Vadis?” was one of this sea- 
son’s productions. 

Simon has just made an interesting ex- 
periment. He has produced the “Cassan- 
dra” of the gifted young Italian composer 
Gnecchi, who claims that Richard Strauss 
plagiarized from his work in ° ciektra.” 
Gnecchi, at that time entirely unknown and 
now scarcely more conspicuous, gave 
Strauss the manuscript of “Cassandra” to 
look over as long ago as 1895, years before 
“Elektra” was conceived in the German’s 
mind, and, as all the world knows by this 
time, a Milan music critic named Tebaldini 
found so many traces of Gnecchi’s score in 
“Elektra” when it was given to the world 
that he wrote his brochure, “Telepatia Mu- 
sicale.” Vienna, familiar as it is with 
“Elektra” from the Court Opera’s perform- 
ances, is thus the first city to have an op- 
portunity of determining how well or ill 


founded are isebaldini’s assertions. 
re oe. S 





“Only Argument Against Opera in 


English” 
[Daniel Hervey in the Newark Sunday Call.] 


There is one, and only one, argument 
against the production of the standard 
opera repertory in English, but it is a 
potent one. A scrutiny of the most pop- 
ular opera librettos reveals a shocking state 
of affairs. Lust, crime and _ vulgarity 
abound in them. Don Giovanni is a shame- 
less libertine; Faust deliberately seduces an 
innocent girl; Siegmund commits incest 
with his own sister; 
the lust of his master, the Duke, by pro- 
viding victims to be dishonored, one of 
whom is his own daughter; Tristan com- 
mits adultery with /solde, the wife of King 
Mark; Floria Tosca is the mistress of 
Cavaradossi, and after pretending to sell 
herself to Scarpia stabs him to death; 
Lowise goes off to live with Julien as his 
mistress, despite the prayers of her father 
and mother ; Violetta in “La Traviata” is 
a courtesan of Paris, who goes back to 
her life of shame; while as for murders, 
assassinations and other crimes hardly any 
popular opera is free from them. It has 
been truly said that these works had better 


Rigoletto panders to- 


be sung in a language not understood by 
the audience. At least our American grand 
operas will be free from this flagrant in- 
decency. 





Neglected Principle of Piano Technic 
[Amy Fay in The Etude.] 


I learned in Germany that the most neg- 
lected principle of piano technic is the 
sideward movement of the wrist, yet it is 
indispensable in passages which run up 
or down the keyboard and return again. 
The wrist should lead the hand in such 
passages and go ahead of it, as it were. 
All artists who are public performers un- 
derstand this principle perfectly well, but 
unfortunately they do not teach it. They 
do it instinctively, just as a person walks, 
without thinking particularly how he is 
putting out his feet. It is a fortunate 
thing that Providence decreed we should 
master the technic of learning to walk in 
our infancy, for if we had to learn it later 
in life from good teachers who knew how 
to walk, we would be in the same plight that 
students of music: without any training in 
childhood are in who take music lessons 
after they are eighteen years of age. 
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Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie [nstitute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Ceunterpeint Composition 
St. George's Memorial House, 
207 East 16th Street, New York City 

















OPERA SCHOOL of NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 


ENGLISH, 


ITALIAN, 


FRENCH, GERMAN 


SIG. TANARA, OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, Italian Repertoire 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director 


Full Equipped Stage for Students 


ROOM 834, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





GAROLYN BEEBE, Piane 





A Chamber Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe-Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


Next Season Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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“POEM OF FIRE” IN 
SGRIABINE'S MUSIC 


Is His New ‘‘ Prometheus’? Work 
of Delirium or Genius ?—Rus- 
sian Opinion Divided 


St. Peterspurc, March 17.—‘Prometheus, 
Poem of Fire, op. 60, arranged for or- 
chestra, organ, piano and chorus,” is the 
title of Scriabine’s latest work, which was 
produced on March 2 (old style), in Mos- 
cow, and on March 9g in St. Petersburg, 
under the direction of Mr. Kussevitsky, 
in his last symphony concert. The piano- 
forte part was taken by the author himself. 
A sensation was caused in both towns by 
the production of this work, 

Compared with Scriabine’s 
stasy,” produced two years ago, ‘“Prome- 
theus” represents a subsequent stage in the 
development of his artistic scheme which 
is destined to reach final fulfilment in a 
grand “Mysteria” on which the composer 
is at present working. 

In his forthcoming “Mysteria” the com- 
poser will give attention to all the arts 
and to all the means of influence on human 
feelings and sensations, from the stronger 
factors, such as music and poetry, to the 
secondary ones, as dancing, light effects and 
incenses. This “Mysteria” is to be per- 
formed in a specially constructed temple. 

The main object of this complicated work 
of art, by means of which the symphony 
of sounds is to be mingled with symphonjes 
of light and pertumes, is to arouse the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the people who are, 
as far as possible, to participate in the per- 
formance. The idea, however fantastic it 
may seem, has had its precedents in the 
mysteries of the Ancient Greeks as well 
as in those of some Oriental nations. 

Towards the attainment of his colossal 
conception Scriabine advances with the 
fanaticism of insanity or—it may be—of 
genius. His present symphony is neither 
a reproduction of the well-known myth of 
Prometheus, ravishing fire from heaven, nor 
a musical illustration of some concrete 
character in ancient literature. Scriabine’s 
poem is a philosophical abstract. It is, to 
quote the author’s own rather obscure lan- 
guage, “The active energy of the universe, 
the principle of creation; it is fire, life, 
struggle, effort, thought. It is a symbol 
to be met with under various forms in 
ancient divine doctrines.” 

The music of “Prometheus” is so com- 
plicated, and often so foreign to accepted 
musical ideas, that it may at first appear an 
unintelligible delirium. Scriabine entirely 
abandons the use of our major and minor 
scale, constructing his melodies and har- 
monies upon a special scale, which contains 
supertones as active elements; the har- 
monies thus attained appearing at times in- 
comprehensible, The orchestrais huge. Be- 
sides the string instruments it possesses a 
quadrupled number of woodwinds, an in- 


“Poem of Ec- 











AMERICAN MUSICIANS ON 


HERBERT ORCHESTRA 


EUROPEAN SOJOURN 








Ellison Van Hoose, the American Tenor, Touring with Friends in Italy. The Pic- 
ture, Which was Taken at Tivoli, Shows Mr. Van Hoose Standing on the Base 
of the Mcnument, and from Left to Right: 
Mrs. Van Hoose and Mme. Lillian Blauvelt 


LLISON VAN HOOSE, the American 
tenor, who is to tour America next sea- 

son under the management of Haensel & 
Jones, and who has already been engaged 
for several concerts at Ocean Grove the 
coming Summer, is spending the leisure 
time between operatic engagements in tour- 
ing Italy with friends. Among these is 





ON TOUR IN SOUTH 


Washington Enthusiastic Over First 
Concert—‘‘ Natoma” Selections 
Enjoyed 

WasuHincton, D. C., April 22.—Victor 
Herbert and his orchestra began his South- 
ern tour under the management of W. L. 
Radcliffe in this city on Easter Monday 
There was a good audience 
to welcome the conductor, who has just 
distinguished himself by writing the first 
real American opera, and who has not been 
heard in Washington for at least five years. 
The orchestra was assisted by Mme. Elea- 


afternoon. 


nora de Cisneros, mezzo-soprano, fresh 
from the laurel of the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia grand opera. whe sang the aria 
of Santussa from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and two ballads, which displayed the beau- 
tiful richness of her voice. Perhaps her 
most pleasing characteristic was that she 
was so thoroughly at ease on the stage. 
The orchestra opened with the overture 
of “Carnival Romain” (Berlioz), after 
which followed a series of classic piano 
numbers to which Mr. Herbert had made 
the orchestrations. The conductor gave a 
number of selections from his new grand 
opera, “Natoma,” affording an opportunity 
to those who had not heard the opera to 
know something of its musical side. These 
included the Prelude of the Third Act, 





Mrs. J. H. O’Hare, Mr. O’Hare, 


“Habafiera,” “Vaquero,” “Panuelo” and 
“Dagger Dance.” The other selections 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, the well-known heard were Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 


singer, who is also abroad. Mr. Van Hoose (Wagner) and Slavic March (Tschaikow- 
has had great success in his singing in sky). The orchestra was in good trim 
opera in Italy and will return to this coun and at once became popular. The applause 
try with a long and varied record as an was spontaneous, and Mr. Herbert was gen- 
operatic star abroad. Well known as a_ erous with encores. After leaving Wash- 
singer in Europe, he will undoubtedly have ington this orchestra went to Richmond 
a great success here, and for the next six weeks all the prin- 
cipal cities of the South will have the 





creased quantitv of brass instruments, eight 
horns, five trumpets, a whole array of per- 
cussion instruments, six instruments to imi- 
tate church bells, an organ, a piano (used 
as an orchestral instrument) and a chorus, 
singing without words, which is also to be 
regarded as part of the orchestra. There 
is, moreover, in the score a special line 
for an altogether new keyboard instrument, 
producing at certain moments flashes of 
light, called “Tastiera per luce” (clavier, 
for light). In the above-mentioned con- 
cert this instrument could not be intro- 
duced, as it is not yet completed. 

3ut some kind of magic incense arises 
from this symphony which may reconcile 
one to some slight extent to the incompre- 
hensible and ofttimes even impossible ex- 
travagances of the composition. Opinion, 
both in the press and among the public, 
on this production is very diverse. The 
majority condemns this new tendency of 
Scriabine’s music while at the same time it 
acknowledges the composer’s rare talent. 
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212 West 59th St., New York City 
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John B. Calvert, D. D., President 
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Voice Production and English Diction 


‘asm S TOJOWSKI 


nham, Wm. 


Prominent Students: 
LOUISE GUNNING 
SALLIE FISHER 
LINA ABARBANELL 
REGINA VICARINO 


322 W. 57th St., New York 
‘Phone, 8945 Columbus 


THE POLISH PIANIST 
AND COMPOSER 


Management: HAENSEL and JONES, 1 EAS) 
420 St, M. Y. Mason & Hamlin’ Plano used 
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Soloist: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ore Thomas Orchestra 
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Kneisel Quartet, etc 


Studio: Plerce Bidg., Copley Square, 
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Prima Donna Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Address, 147 West 4th St., New York City 
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532 W. fith St., New York 
Telephone - 4930 Morningside 
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pe Chics pleasure of hearing Victor Herbert and 
rhe minority, however, welcomes “Prome- his orchestra, extending to the Mexican 
theus” as a great masterpiece of modern border and into Oklahoma. Manager Rad- 
times and its author as a genius, conduct-  cliffe has succeeded in filling this time 
ing art along a new path. Kussevitsky, completely, having matinée and night per- 
who may justly be called “Scriabine’s formances on the same day in many.- in- 
prophet,” conducted “Prometheus” with — stances. W. H. 

prodigious enthusiasm and capability. 4 420 — 


5S. RoSAWSKY. Manager Kaphan Shaping Plans 








Mortimer Kaphan, the musical manager, 
has changed his quarters to No.. 1482 
sroadway, New Yorn City, where he has 
taken a suite of offices. His concert di- 
rection is proving highly successful and he 
will announce his definite plans in the near 


American Girl Berlin Church Soloist 


Bertin, April 8.—Mildred Faas, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., a pupil of King Clark, the 
American vocal teacher of Berlin, has been 
chosen soloist of the First Church of Chris- 
tian Scientists, Berlin. On Sunday, April future, at which time many prominent 
2, she sang for the first time there, and artists will have come under his manage- 
created a most favorable impression. ment. 





HENRY T. FINCK WRITES: “MAUD POWELL IS 
THE GREATEST AND MOST TEMPERAMENTAL 
AND SUCCESSFUL VIOLINIST OF HER SEX 
NOW, 1911-12, BOOKING. 


ANYWHERE.” 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 
1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Study Singing During the Summer 


Under Ideal Conditions 
At Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. Six Weeks’ Daily Lessons, July 1 to August 15 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH 11% West 37th Street 


New York 
Riccardo Martin says: ‘' Mr. Kiamroth has the real secret and knows how to teach it.” 
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Studio: No. 126 West 70th Street, New York 
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Teacher of 
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International Tour, 1910-1911 
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FESTIVE PROGRAM BRINGS SEASON 
OF THOMAS ORCHESTRA TO AN END 





Director Stock’s Own Composition a Striking Feature of Closing Pro- 
gram—Review of the Novelties Brought Forth This Year 


CHICAGO, April 24.—The Theodore 
Thomas ‘Orchestra closed its twentieth 
season last Saturday night in Orchestra 
Hall. In all points its progression has 
been steady and unaffected by big rivalries 
that have marked the busiest season in 
Chicago’s musical history, and this great in- 
strumental body has seldom played in more 
brilliant and finished fashion than it did 
on this occasion. 

The opening event, Weber’s Overture 
“Euryanthe,” was given with befitting dig- 
nity, and Beethoven’s B Flat Symphony 
never had a finer, more searching revelation 
under these auspices. Every movement was 
admirably differentiated, superbly sounded, 
every arm of the orchestra, particularly the 
string division, gave a splendid account of 
itself. It showed technical mastery in de- 
tail, while all the imposing masses of the 
composition were skillfully outlined, col- 
ored and contrasted. The swing of the 
scherzo, the soaring and sustaining lyrical 
quality of the adagio, was carried with 
beauty and variety of accent, as well as 
precision and singing quality of tone that 
made this reading in all points notable. 

Another familiar favorite, Paul Dukas’s 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” lively with the caprice 
of changeful mood, marked by many color- 
ings, and dainty devices to test instru- 
mental accuracy, was equally well given. 
A selection comparatively mew was 
Sibelius’s ton: poem “En Saga,” resonant 
with that quaint but somewhat somber note 
of the Noftthland enmeshed in the breadth 
of the tragic romance of the Scandinavian 
epic. It had a fine tonal charm that was 
refreshing. 

A fitting climax to a big program of 
big things in music was Director Stock’s 
Festival March, which has _ ingeniously 
woven in its warp and woof patriotic airs 
that stir the pulses mightily. When it came 
to the final phrase, embracing the national 
hymn, in which the big organ and chimes 
added to the ensemble, the audience arose 
to its feet and remained standing until the 
conclusion, finally recalling the director- 
composer to the stage, his instrumentalists 
joining the joyous din, giving him a “tusch” 
in appreciation of their admiration. 


The work of this season has not only 
been distinguished by unswerving excellence 
of performance, which long ago advanced 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra into a 
foremost place among the great instru- 
mental organizations of the world, but in 
certain respects, notably in efficiency of 
the string section, the organization has at- 
tained a playing heretofore only ap- 
proached. In view of these things, and the 
fact that these performers, in execution and 
tone, have accomplished so much, that the 
reflection upon Frederick Stock is enviable 
and adding to his international renown as 
a conductor, as well as a maker of pro- 
grams and an advancer of novelty. Dur- 
ing the past season over 130 works have 
been put forth on these programs, and of 
this number thirty-nine were given for the 
first time at the concerts of this organiza- 
tion. A number of these compositions were 
naturally not absolute novelties. Grétry’s 
Overture “L’Epreuve Villageoise,” an eight- 
eenth century composition, was presented 
for the first time last Summer at Ravinia 
Park by Walter Damrosch. Stranger, how- 
ever, were Goldmark’s Violin Concerto and 
that of Joachim, as well as Saint-Saéns’s 
“My Heart at Thy Vear Voice,” and certain 
Wagnerian selections had first hearing on 
these occasions. 

Among the compositions truly new were 
Hadley’s Third S ymphony, Kalinninkow’s 
First Symphony, Kaun’s Second Symphony 
and the Wagnerian Symphony in C Major. 

Among the unfamiliar overtures were: 
Bantock’s comedy overture, “Pierrot of the 
Minuette”; Dukas’s “Polyeucte”; Georg 
Schumann’s overture to a Drama, and 
Strube’s: “Puck.” Among the lighter pieces 


heard for the first time were: Debussy’s 
“Marche ‘Ecossaise,*¥ “Rondes de Prin- 
temps,” “Cortége et Air de Danse,” from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” WDelius’s “Brigg 
Fair,” Elgar’s second suite, “The Wand of 
Youth,” Hadley’s Konzertstiick for Vio- 
loncello, Nicode’s “Die Jagd Nach Dem 


Glick,” Reger’s Variations and Fugue, on 
a theme by Hiller, Scharwenka’s Concerto 


for Piano, No. 3, Mr. Stock’s “Festival 
March” and Widor’s “Sinfonia Sacra,” for 
organ and orchestra. Ss ae Oe 








NEW YORK STATE MUSIC 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 





THE twenty-third annual convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association will take place in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on June 27, 28 and 29. The import- 
ance of these conventions cannot be over- 
estimated and the committees urge that all 
music teachers shouid be in attendance. 
Under these circumstances questions and 
problems which have long puzzled teachers 
can be brought up for consideration and 
discussion and their solution effected. At 
no other time of the vear, moreover, have 
music teachers such an opportunity to meet 
their colleagues and to review with them 


‘their accomplishments of the preceding 


year. 

If several well thought out plans are 
carried through this year there will be a 
general reorganization of the association. 
One of the most noteworthy topics tor 
discussion will be that regarding the rais- 
ing of the standard of musicianship among 
teachers, and it is likely that some prac- 
tical action in this direction will be under- 
taken. 

Gustav L. Becker, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, announces the following 
program for the convention: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 


9:30 A. M. Opening exercises, address of wel- 
come, response, reports, etc. 
10:30 A. M.—Lecture with illustrations on “Na- 


tional Music in General and. American Music in 
Particular” (lecturer to be announced later). [II- 
lustrations by several prominent artists, 
Noon—Inspection of Musical Exhibits. 
1:45 P. M.—‘“Modern French Music.” Lecture 
recital by Ferdinand Sinzig, assisted by a vocalist. 
3:15 P. M.—‘Modern Italian Music.” Giu- 
seppe A. Randegger, assisted by a trio. 
8 P. M.—Miscellaneous concert by well-known 


artists, including Mme. Bernice di Pasquale, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Boris Hambourg, ‘cellist; Dalton Baker, baritone; 


Edith Castle, Boston, contralto; May Wood Chase, 
Chicago pianist; Dora Valeska Becker, violinist. 


(The first three named artists were secured by 
courtesy of the Concert Director, M. H. Hanson, 
New York.) 


WEDNESDAY, 
:36.—Round Tables. 


JUNE 28. 


(a). “Special Methods of Teaching the Essen- 
tials of Music.”’ ‘“‘Rhyme, Reason and Habit,’’ Mrs. 
Flora Huie-Locke. “The Jacques Dalcroze Meth- 
od,” Amy Graham, 

(b). “The Psychological Basis of Singing,’”’ Os- 
car Gareisson and others. Walter Bogert, chair- 
man. 

_ (c).. “The Educational Literature of the Vio- 
lin,” Jan Hambourg. Arthur L. Judson, chair- 


man, 
10:30 A. M.—*The Need of Raising the Stan- 
dard of Musicianship Among Music Teachers.” 
A broad, thorough and general discussion of the 
topic by a number of representative musicians. 
Other topics of particular interest are here to be 


fully oa and if possible acted upon. 


1:45 P, — ‘Well Worn Pieces that Wear 
Well.” Biano lecture recital by Herman Ep- 
stein. 

3:15 P. _M. —*‘Classical Songs and Their Inter- 


pretation.” By Max Heinrich. This is expected 
to be one of the most fascinating and instructive 
of the lecture recitals, 


4:45 P. M.—“The Artistic Use of the Piano- 
forte Pedals.” Lecture recital by Arthur Whit- 
ing. 

8 P. M.—Concert by the Orpheus Society of 


rominent artists, in- 


Buffalo, assisted by several 
Mi otte Maconda, Jules 


cluding Gwilym iles, Char 
Falk and others. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
9 A, M.—Business meeting. 
9:30 A. M.—Round Table. 


“Musical Pedagogy and Psychology for the 
ane Teacher,” Mes. Charles W. Laude and 
others. 


“How to Cultivate Absolute Music in the House.” 
Lecturer to be announced later. 

10:30 A, M.— a)“*The Educational Aspect of 
Musical Theory,” Joseph Henius (Institute of Mu- 
sical Art New York), Effa Ellis (Music School, 
Omaha, Neb 

(b). ONetaral Laws of Piano Technics.”” Lec- 
Wood Chase, 

“The Resonance of Tone 
S. Archer 


ture recital a ee ea 2 


Color in = —~ Pipe Organ,” 
Gibson, 

1:45 P, M.—“‘Ancient Keyboard Instruments and 
the Modern Pianoforte,” Historical Lecture Re- 
cital by Arthur Whiting. 

3 P. M.—“Modern Russian Music.” 
oe by Alvah Glover Salmon, 

30.—Gems from the Classical Masters. 
oe ... recital by Wilhelm Kaffenberger. 

P. M.—Miscellaneous concert by artists from 
Rochester and Buffalo, including the Ball-Gooli 
Quartet, Mme, Marianna Blaauw, Mary M. How- 
ard, Harry J. Fellows, Ruby Belle Nason, Mrs. 
Clare Barnes Holmes and several other prominent 
up-State artists to be announced later by the local 
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THOMAS WV. 
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668 West End Avenue New York 
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Touring Europe Season 1910-11 
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METHODS for'reicuers INTERPRETATION 


& COURSE OF PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION LECTURES BEGIN 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2ist. Booklet. 


CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


CARL DEIS 


Volee Production Interpretation 
No. 251 West End Avenue, New York 
Tel. 6236 Columbus (Near 72d Street) 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 

“ Bhe touches greatness.""—New York Evening World. 
H. JOHNSON, Secretary 

634 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BERTRAM 


SCHWAHN 


Bass-Baritone 
Manageme at 


J. E. FRANCKE 
24 W. 31st St., New York 
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Organist of 1st Church of Christ Scientist, New York 
Teacher of PIANO, ORGAN and SOCAL REPERTOIRE 
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A NEW BERLIN TRIUMPH FOR GANZ 





Pianist Surpasses Himself in His Most Recent Recital in the German 
Capital— Another Interesting Concert by Amy Hare’s Quartet— 
Dramatic Scene at Season’s Farewell of Philharmonic 


Bertin, April 8.—A telegram from Paris 
states that Lilli Lehmann has just appeared 
once more in two Colonne concerts, and 
that when she made her appearance on the 
platform she was greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. She sang the aria, “Ah! Per- 
fidio!” from “Fidelio,” an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Seraglio” and finally her master- 
piece, Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” The critics 
in their praise make use of terms usually 
denied German artists in the French capital. 

The fifth congress of the Association of 
Music Pedagogs was opened in the Reich- 
stags Building to-day by the president of 
the association. The attendance was ex- 
tremely large, the heads of musical in- 


stitutes from all over Germany and even 
from other countries being present. 

In Vienna the pianist, Willy Thern, has 
just died suddenly of apoplexy of the heart. 
Willy Thern was one of two brothers who 
had a specialty all their own in the music 
of Vienna. ‘The two artists played on two 
pianos in concert and always the same 
piece, that is, not with two parts differently 
arranged for each piano, with each pianist 
simultaneously producing the same tones. 
The ensemble of this unique double piano- 
forte production is said to have given the 
impression of only one person playing the 
piece on one piano. 

At the instigation of the mayor of Strass- 
burg, Director Gregor has decided to hold 
a Hans Pfitzner week in the Spring of 1912. 
The Royal Opera will participate with two 
opera performances, the newly arranged 
“Die Rose vom Liebesgarten” and the pre- 
miére of “Der arme Heinrich,” with Frau 
Mildenburg-Balve and Erik Schmedes in 
the principal parts. The Philharmonic and 
noted soloists under the leadership of 
Hans Pfitzner will cooperate in several 
large concerts. 

The contralto prima donna, Mme. Cahier- 
Charles, will resign from the Vienna Royal 
Opera at the close of this season. 

The Hungarian prima donna, Aurelia 
Révy, who is the wife of the British Major 
Chapman, is negotiating with the manage- 
ment of the serliner Volks-Oper for as- 
suming charge in the coming season. 

The second piano concert of the noted 
pianist, José Vianna da Motta, on Tues- 
day evening, was devoted exclusively to 
Bach. Few can interpret Bach with such 
classical perfection as da Motta, and few 
other composers are so well adapted to 
the musical individuality of this admirable 
pianist. 

Never have I heard Rudolph Ganz play 
as he did on Wednesday evening. He 
seemed inspired. I have previously re- 
marked upon the healthy, whole-souled 
character of Ganz’s playing, but on this 
evening there was more. Not that he was 
sentimental or over-refined. Such charac- 
teristics are alien to the musical nature of 
a Ganz. Beethoven’s Appassionata as he 
played it was really an outburst of passion 
and an utter abandonment to - ‘feeling ex- 
pressed in precise musical form. The 
Schumann Symphonic Etudes were ren- 
dered with a clear grasp of their color 
as well as of a certain indolence these 
compositions contain. But the Liszt num- 
bers! Here Ganz surpassed himself. This 
infallible, hammer-like technic, these splen- 
did octaves, and, above all, the passing from 
the cleanest piano—in which Ganz displays 
many varieties of touch—to the climacteric 


heights, almost turbulent in character, was 
sufficient to stamp him as one of the very 
foremost of pianists. What called forth 
my admiration. especially, moreover, was 
the extraordinary effective, characteristic 





Rudolph Ganz, Pianist, Who Attained the 
Heights of His Art in His Most 
Recent Berlin Appearance 


musical impression which his playing gave 
to each composition. There are some 
things that cannot be expressed in words 
and for which technical designations seem 
platitudes. There was on last Tuesday eve- 
ning something so congenial in the playing 
of Rudolph Ganz that a feeling of abso- 
lute satisfaction was inevitable. 


Shoemaker as Operatic Tenor 


Bertin, April 6.—The managers of the 
Paris Grand Opera have engaged a new 
tenor who comes from Chile. This singer, 
named Magnere, discovered his voice only 
a short time ago. He owns a small shoe 
factory in Chile which he will sell before 
his debut at the Grand Opera, soon to 
take place. 


Agnés Borgo, the dramatic soprano of 
the Paris Grand Opera, has been engaged 
for a Gastspiel at the Berlin Komische Oper 
in May. Mlle. Borgo will sing Tosca, 
which she is at present preparing with 
Puccini in Florence. 

The third and last chamber music eve- 
ning of that splendid quartet which was 
called into existence by the pianist, Amy 
Hare, took place on Thursday evening of 
last week. Professor Arnold Rosé, of the 
Rosé Quartet, of Vienna, again took the 
place of Gady Hallé, and the other two 
instruments, ‘cello and viola, were once 
more in the hands of Hugo Becker and 
Oskar Nedbal, respectively. For the 
Brahms Quintet in F Minor the services 
of Rudolf Malcher, the concertmeister of 
the Vienna Tonkiinstler Orchestra, had been 
engaged. 

In listening to the magnificent rendition 
of Dvérak’s Piano Quartet in E Flat Major 
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the one thought was uppermost in my mind 
that these splendid artists ought to re- 
main together indefinitely. Chamber music 
concerts would then assuredly become as 
popular as other, apparently more effective, 
solo productions. The effect of this work 
of Dvorak, unfortunately comparatively 
seldom heard, was sublime, and in it there 
was a blending of the instruments that 
made them seem one. ‘The devotional in- 
terest with which the audience followed 
the performance was more impressive than 
the enthusiastic applause with which the 
artists were showered afterwards. The 
Beethoven Saal showed a good house; in 
fact, an unusually large attendance when 
we consider that, unfortunately, chamber 
music concerts have not the popularity to 
which they are really entitled. Amy Hare 
certainly deserves the thanks of the mu- 
sical world for organizing a quartet of 
such merit. 
Gabrilowitsch as Conductor 


Next door, in the Philharmony, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducted a large program 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra and with 
the assistance of Professor Karl Klingler, 
Arthur Williams, anton Kolmann and the 
Berliner Choral Society. The greatest in- 
terest was centered in the Liszt “Faust” 
Symphony, the tenor solo of which had 
been entrusted to Anton Kohmann. Mu- 
sical precision, an accurate knowledge of 
his material and a more or less reliable 
circumspection are valuable attributes of 
Gabrilowitsch as a conductor. The first 
movement of the symphony (“Faust”) was 
remarkably well executed, the tone color- 
ing and characterization compelling interest 
and admiration. In the Gretchen move- 
ment, on the other hand, several awkward 
divergencies occurred that might have been 
avoided with a little more attentiveness. 
There was little precision in the attack of 
the brasses. Gabrilowitsch has an unques- 
tionable talent for conducting, but for the 
present still lacks compelling personality, 
both for his orchestra as well as for the 
audience. And why should the young ar- 
tist’s ambition lead him into choosing a 
work of such difficulty as the “Faust” 
Symphony, the mastery of which proves 
none too facile for even the greatest of 
conductors ? 

The tenth symphony concert of the Ber- 
liner Concert Verein took place on the 
same evening, in the Bliithner Saal, with 
the Blithner Orchestra, which, under its 
very able conductor, Joseph Stramky, has 
undergone a metamorphosis for the better 
that is astonishing. The soloists of the 
evening were Joan de Manén and Hugo 
Heermann, two very estimable violinists, 
who performed their solos in the D Minor 
Concerto for two violins of Bach with 
their accustomed perfection. The “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture was rendered by Stransky 
and the orchestra in a manner for which 
this young, energetic and progressive con- 
ductor deserves unstinted praise. 

Enthusiasm for the Philharmonic 


The last Philharmonic concert of the 
season, for the benefit of the pension fund 
of the orchestra, was not so well attended 
as most of these concerts or as the worthy 
cause warranted. The program consisted 
of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the Symphony Pathétique of Tschaikowsky. 
This latter work Nikisch rendered with a 
brilliancy of tone-coloring and an elegance 
of style not readily equaled. The melan- 
choly impressiveness which pervades every 
movement of this work was expressed with 
compelling effectiveness. The Beethoven 
Symphony, on the other hand, lacked that 
grandeur which the work demands. Those 
who were not present at this concert can 





idea of the storm of applause 
which prevailed, especially after the 
Tschaikowsky symphony. Again and 
again the members of the orchestra were 
compelled to bow their acknowledgments, 
and as is frequently the case when en- 
thusiasm of the masses runs high, the at- 
mosphere was almost hysterical. No one 
will gainsay, though, that Nikisch and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra deserve the most 
heartfelt thanks for the many hours of 
pleasure which they have given us in the 
course of the season. 


Mme. Blanche Corelli, the distinguished 
vocal teacher—well known in America as 
well as in Berlin—gave a “Thé Musical” 
in the Adler Hotel on Monday afternoon 
for the benefit of a talented pupil devoid of 
means. Such a worthy cause was bound 
to attract a large and select attendance 
and the various renditions of the artistic 
program were followed with the keenest 
interest. Among the effective numbers 
there are especially to be mentioned the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci,” which Joe 
Black, a very promising young American 
baritone, sang with dramatic power and 
temperament. Margaretha Berg - Stein- 
griber will unquestionably make a success 
on the stage, and Lucy Gates, of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, is too well known in a pro- 
fessional capacity to require any special 
mention. It was no easy task to accom- 
pany all these singers, and Mme. Corelli 
therefore deserves the greatest credit for 
controlling the situation when some inad- 
vertancy or other on the part of the per- 
formers was threatened. 

A concert in Bechstein Saal on the same 
evening is still to be mentioned. Carl 
Kienlechner, baritone, gave a concert with 
the assistance of the American violinist, 
Jacques Kasner. Kienlechner seems to 
have selected Wiillner for his ideal. He 
really possesses a voice in spite of the fact 
that it is not favored by his mode of de- 
clamatory singing or modulating speaking. 
Kienlechner certainly has an excellent in- 
terpretative talent which would be en- 
hanced, however, by a proper regard for 
tone production. 

In Jacques Kasner, who played Bach’s 
Second Concerto in E, we became ac- 
quainted with a violinist of more than or- 
dinary ability. That which is indispensable 
for Bach, i. e., thorough musicianship, Mr. 
Kasner seems to possess to an unwonted 
degree. O. P. Jacos. 
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ECCENTRIC HOME LIFE OF BORODINE 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s Anecdotes of His Easy-Going Fellow Country- 
man and Composer—Time That Should Have Been Given 


to Chemistry, Teaching and 








HE Revue Bleue, of Paris, published in 

its issue of a few.weeks ago a chap- 

ter from “My Musical Life,” written about 

1878 by Rimsky Korsakov, the Russian 

composer, containing some amusing in- 

formation and anecdotes of Borodine, his 
friend and fellow composer. 

“Among all my comrade musicians,” 
writes Rimsky Korsakov, “Borodine was 
my most frequent associate. During these 
last years his affairs and his mode of life 
notably changed. Consecrating always 
little time to music, and responding to 
those who reproached him that he loved 
chemistry and music in the same degree, 
the moments he gave to the latter became 
more and more rare. 

“But it was not science alone that ab- 
sorbed him. He became one of the active 
organizers of the Women’s Medical School 
and took part in all sorts of philanthropic 
societies. The meetings of these societies, 
his office of treasurer in one of them, the 
steps he took in connection therewith, em- 
ployed all of his time. I found him rarely 
in his laboratory, more rarely still at the 
piano; when I arrived he would either 
have gone to a meeting of a society or 
have just come in, or else he was about 
to write letters or put his accounts in or- 
der. If one adds to this his classes, his 
participation in the direction of the med- 
ical school, it is easv to see that there was 
no time left for music. 

“It always seemed strange to me to see 
certain women of the Society of Stasso, 
who showed so much enthusiasm for the 
musical talent ot Borodine, thrusting him 
upon all sorts of charity committees and 
taking from him the time that he could 
have given to the creation of marvelous 
musical works. 

“His apartment, badly arranged, looking 
like a long corridor, did not permit him 
to isolate himself and avoid receiving. 
Anybody came in at any moment, snatch- 
ing him from dinner or from tea. 


His Ailing Wife 


“Note also that his wife, Catherine Ser- 
gueievna, was continually suffering from 
asthma, didn’t sleep all night long and got 
up about noon. Borodine cared for her 
during the night, arose early in the morn- 
ing and did not himself take the necessary 
time for sleep. The domestic life of the 
couple was full of disorder; no fixed hour 
for dinner and other meals. Arriving one 
evening after 10 o’clock I found them 
dining. 

“Not counting the infants that they 
adopted and brought up successively, their 
home often served as an asylum for num- 
berless relatives—poor or merely visiting— 
who would fall ill or go insane even, and 
Borodine would nurse them, place them in 
hospitals and go to see them. Often the 
master of the house couldn’t touch the 
piano because some one was sleeping in 
the next room. 

“The same disorder reigned at table. 
Several cats that the Borodines harbored 
would promenade on the table, poking their 
noses in the plates or jumping on the backs 
of the guests. These felines enjoyed the 
protection of Catherine Sergueievna. Their 
biographies would be narrated. More than 
once, when I was dining there, did one of 
the cats walk across the table to my plate 
at dinner. I would drive it away, and then 
Catherine Sergueievna would take up its 
defense and _ recount § its biography. 
Another installed itself on Borodine’s neck, 
making him unmercifully warm. 

**Look here, sir, this is too much this 
time,’ he said. But tue cat, never budging, 
continued to strut on his neck. 


A Feat of Tea-Drinking 


“My friend was robust and in excellent 
health. He slept little and could. sleep 
where and when he found the occasion 
He could dine two successive times in the 
same day or he could go without dining at 
all. One thing happened as often as the 


other. If he arrived at the house of a 
friend during dinner and was invited to 
the table he would say, ‘Since I have al- 
ready dined to-day I am accustomed to 
dinner; therefore I can dine again.’ They 
would offer him wine. ‘Since I don't 
usually drink wine I may permit myself 


_ some to-day,’ he would say. Once at home 


he drank tea, swallowing one cup after 
another without knowing how mary. 

“Would you have more?’ demanded his 
wife. 

“*How many cups have I had?’ 

“ *Ten,.’ 

“Very well, then that’s enough.” 

Rimsky-Korsakov relates then the story 
of a concert given by the Free College of 
Music—an organization supported by sub- 
scription, which was concerned with the 
production of modern national music. Cer- 
tain parts of Borodine’s then unfinished 
opera, “Prince Igor,” were placed upon the 
program. 

“At this epoch,” he proceeds, “ ‘Prince 
Igor’ advanced slowly, but'advanced never- 
theless. How many prayers I addressed 
to dear Borodine that he might finally de- 
cide to orchestrate a few numbers for t! - 
concert! His numerous occupations at the 
Medical School and his advanced classes 
of women always greatly absorbed him. I 
have already described his home. His in- 
finite bounty and absence of all egoism 
made of this interior an environment 
little propitious to composition. I renewed 
my visits, asking him always what he had 
done. It was usually one or two nages of 
the score or nothing at all. I asked him: 


“*Alexandre Porfirievitch, have you 
written something?” 
“*Ves, I’ve written.’ 
True, he had written many letters! 
‘*Alexandre Porfirievitch, have you 


transposed this number ?’ 
‘I have transposed,’ 
serious air. 
“*At last, God be praised!’ 
“*T transposed it from the piano to the 
table,’ he added sedately. 


he replied with a 


Weird Summer Existence 


“During several Summers in succession 
the Borodines passed their vacations in the 
center of Russia, in the government of 
Toula by preference. The life they led 
there was a singular one. Thev rented 
generally a country house without having 


seen it. More often it was a big peasant’s 
isba. They took with them very few 
things. There was never a cook stove, so 


they cooked on a great Russian heater. 
One could scarcely believe the privations 
and inconvenience incident to their lives 
here. 

“Mme. Borodine, constantly ailing, went 
all Summer with bare feet without know- 
ing too well why. The principal difhculty 
of this existence, however, was the ab- 
sence of a piano. Thus the free Summer 
months passed for Borodine, if not quite 
sterilely, at least not nroductively. En- 
tirely occupied during the Winter by his 
official functions and the affairs of others, 
he composed no more in Summer because 
of the lack of order in his life. 

“And so passed the years for Borodine, 
whose circumstances and situations could 
have been so favorable to his work—with- 
out children and with a wife who loved 
him, understood him, and appreciated his 
immense talent.” LouIse LLEWELLYN. 





Putnam Griswold in Munich 


Bertin, April 8—Putnam Griswold, the 
American basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
recently sang Jacob in Nikisch’s opera, 
“Joseph in. Egypt,” as a “guest” at the 
Royal Opera of Munich with splendid suc- 
cess, 





Emilie Herzog, the Swiss coloratura so- 
prano who retired from the Berlin Royal 
Opera last year, will teach in future at tne 
Zurich Conservatory. 
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PROGRAM OF OPERATIC 
MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 


German, French and Italian Works 
Represented in Elaborate Concert 
by Matinée Musicale 





INDIANAPOLIS, April 15.—Perhaps the 
most notable and pretentious program of the 
season was given Wednesday afternoon by 
the active members of the second division 
of the Matinee Musicale. All numbers 
were chosen from operas. The first part 
of the program was opened with the 
“Traum Pantomime” from Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel,” arranged for piano 
quartet and beautifully interpreted by Mrs. 
S. K. Ruick, Lavinia McKenna, Mrs. 
Charles Crosley and Mrs. J. S. Jenckes. 
Following this were two beautiful num- 
bers, namely. a duet for harps, themes 
from “Lucia, arranged by John Thomas, 
played by Louise Schellschmidt and a most 
talented pupil, Mildred Dilling. The harps 
were also used as accompaniments for two 
violins in the “Meditation” from Mas- 
senet’s “inais. Mrs. George B. Jackson 
and Bertha Schellschmidt, violinists, played 
with exquisite intonation, which, together 
with the artistic work of the harpists, 
molded this composition into a most per- 
fect whole. The “Spinnerlied,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman” was ‘given by 
Elizabeth Ohr, one of the younger pianists 
of the Musicale. Cornelia Bell, soprano, 
pupil of Rudolph Heyne, was heard to fine 
advantage in two small arias. 

The second part of the program was 
given wholly to selections from Von Web- 
er’s “Der Freischitz.” The Overture was 
played by the piano quartet and was fol- 
lowed by an aria sung by Mrs. Otto Duane 
Lefler, soprano. A duet by Mrs. Carroll 
B. Carr and Idamarie Rogers, soprano, 
was followed bv the cavatina sung by Miss 


Rogers. The program closed with a chorus 
number from this opera. Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter was the accompanist for the 
afternoon. 


chairman of the ex- 
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tension committee, who has just returned 
from Philadelphia, where she acted as dele- 
gate from the Musicale to the General 
Federation of Musical Clubs, said she was 
glad to report that the Musicale had sent 
fifty dollars as a contribution to the fund 
of two thousand dollars for prize composi- 
tions. 

H. L. Baumgartner, of 
composed an organ number, 


this city, has 
“Allegro Mar- 


cato in D,” which will be played in the 
Easter music program given by Charles 
Hansen at the Second Presbyterian 


Church, by Carrie Amelia Hyatt at Rob- 
erts Park Church and by the composer 
himself at the First Evangelical Church. 
Che composition is dedicated to Mr. Han- 
sen, who was Mr. Baumgartner’s instructor. 


M. L. 


Pini-Corsi Sails for Italy, Grief Stricken 
at Son’s Death 


Antonio Pini-Corsi, the basso-buffo of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed 
from New York for Italy April 20, grief- 
stricken at the news he had just received 
of the death of his son, a twenty-two-year- 
old composer, which occurred in Milan 
April 4. The news of his son’s death 
had been withheld from the singer until 
just before it was time for him to sail. 
It had been intended to keep the news 
back until Pini-Corsi arrived in Genoa, but 
a cablegram to him from his wife made 
him suspect the truth. With the singer 
there sailed also Caruso’s friend, Missia- 
no, and Mario Marchesi, the Metropolitan’s 
chief expert prompter. 





“Konigskinder” Music in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 24.—The 43Ist con- 
cert of the Milwaukee Musik Verein, one 
of the oldest musical societies in Milwau- 
kee, at the Auditorium on April 18, was the 
occasion of the last appearance this season 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in this 
city. The feature, naturally, was the rendi- 
tion of the introductory music of “K6nigs- 
kinder,” by Humperdinck, but Hans Letz’s 
rendition of the “Thais” “Meditation” 
brought forth a storm of applause which 
necessitated its repetition in entirety. The 
choral feature was the presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s “rirst Walpurgis Night,” 
which was rendered in especially fine style 
under the direction of Herman A. Zeitz 
and accompanied by the orchestra under 
Frederick Stock’s capable baton. M. N.S. 


A LEADING SPIRIT IN 
TEXAS MUSICAL LIFE 


Mrs. Eli Herzberg, Prominent Club 
Woman of San Antonio, Guides 
Many Artistic Projects 





For the remarkable development of mu- 
sical art in Texas no one can be found 


more deserving of thankful recognition 
than Mrs. Eli Herzberg, the leading club- 
woman of San Antonio. While eminent 


in any branch of club activity in which she 
may be concerned 
Mrs. Herzberg 
has won especial 
fame as the pres- 
ident of the Tues- 
day Musical Club 
ot San Antonio. 
Thanks to her ex- 
traordinary indus- 
try, personality, 
strength of char- 
acter and unself- 
ish devotion to 
the cause of mu- 
sical art, matters 
have improved of 
late by leaps and 
bounds and San 
Antonio bids fair 
to become one of 
Southern music cen- 
the Tuesdav Musical 
a‘series of monthly 
which have taken 





Mrs. Eli Herzberg 


the most important 
ters. Only recently 
Club undertook to give 
musicales, and those 
place up to this date have been models 
of their kind. dhe B Natural Club is 
another of the successful and rapidly grow- 
ing organizations which are _ prospering 
under Mrs. Herzberg’s beneficent rule. 

Members of all the women’s organiza- 
tions of San Antonio recently held a meet- 
ing and passed a resolution enthusiastically 
pledging themselves to the support of the 
candidacy of Mrs. Herzberg for tate pres- 
ident of the Women’s Federation of Clubs. 
A large number of the most prominent 
women of the city were present and made 
addresses in behalf of the nomination, 
while plans for the coming capaign were 
arranged. 

But Mrs. Herzberg is not 
as a clubwoman. eter work in 
charitable organizations cannot be over- 
estimated. She is president of the free 
clinic and is on the board of the free kin- 
dervarten. Everywhere in San Antonio 
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may be found traces of her interest and 
kindness, both material and inspirational. 
The development of home talent is one 
of her most insistent social faiths. 





New York German Conservatory Stu- 
dents Give Concert 


The pupils of the junior class of the 
New York German Conservatory were 
heard in recital at College Hall, New York, 
on Friday evening, April 21. The young 
players were all well prepared and ac- 
quitted themselves in creditable manner of 
their several tasks. The playing of Con- 
suelo Furst, a little girl of some ten or 
twelve years, who gave a good rendition 
of Liszt’s “Regatta Veneziana,” was re- 


markable for its accuracy and _ technical 
perfection. She exhibited talent that prom- 
ises much for the future. Among the 


students who performed were Ethel Bruns, 
Elsie Glanz, Bertha Marks, Misses V. 
Ballin, K. Helekal, M. Bruns and B. Lieb- 
son, Bertha Zimbler, Charlotte Spitz, Emma 
Krasnoff, Alice Bruns, Marjorie Bailey and 
David Tancheski. 





Alice Verlet, the French soprano, who 
sings verv seldom in her own country now, 
will again spend the Spring season in Lon- 
don and the English provinces. 
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and goes to Germany in October to 
participate in the Liszt Anniversary 
Celebration at Heidelberg which will 
be conducted by Richard Strauss and 
Felix Mottl, returning to America to 
start the regular tour end of October. 
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OPERATIC RETROSPECT. 


The closing of the present operatic season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York inspires us to 
call attention to the fact that the past year may be re- 
garded as the most significant year of opera within the 
memory of New Yorkers. Several elements have united 
to give the season just closed this prestige. As a foun- 
dation for operatic solidity there has been the necessity 
of maintaining the good old traditions of the institu- 
tion. To this has been added a legacy of progressive 
effort coming from the competition of the past few 
years, a competition which has been exceedingly stimu- 
lating and which has well nigh revolutionized the 
American operatic world. 

The solitary grandeur of the Metropolitan Opera 
House again as the operatic feature of New York’s mu- 
sical life has made it imperative that no valuable ele- 
ments of New York operatics of these latter years 
should be excluded from its scheme. Added to these 
things is the supremely high standard of singers, or- 
chestra and conductors. 

The biased Italianism which many persons have ex- 
pected to see in the management of the opera has 
proven itself a myth. Signors Gatti-Casazza and Tos- 
canini have maintained a breadth of policy in respect 
of nationalism, in operas and singers, which admits of 
no maintenance of the charges of national prejudice. 
As to the leading singers there have been only three 
Italians in the company during the past year—Caruso, 
Amato and Scotti. Italy has been without representa- 
tion in sopranos. 

Another fact which argues for the unusually high 
status of the past season is that the year has been free 
from rumors of internal strife and dissensions in the 
opera house. This would appear to be the only year 
within memory when this was not the case. The fact 
speaks highly for the management, which has shown 
itself great in its power of steady control. 

That Signor Gatti-Casazza is a great power in the 
operatic world the past season has been amply demon- 
strated and the directors have done well to reappoint 
him. 


es 


THE TRIUMPH OF AN AMERICAN IDEA 


As Olin Downes wrote in MusicaAL AMERICA of April 
22 the overwhelming success of Henry Gilbert’s “Com- 
edy Overture on Negro Themes,” performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on April 15, emphasizes 
the fact that the “younger generation of American mu- 
sicians has not been so madly off the track, after all, in 
the hue and cry which they have raised for a school of 
music which shall have unmistakable American charac- 
teristics based upon the folklore of America.” 

The fight to carry this point has been a long and a 
hard one. Other artistic battles fought in the open of 
highly developed artistic civilizations by men of greater 
fame have been attended with more glory, but in all the 
history of music it can be said that up to its present 


successes no new movement has ever met with more in- 
tense critical animosity than this one which now arrives 
at the beginning of fruition. 

It has been a time when alien models, classic and 
modern, of the greatest strength have been set plainly 
before Americans as the type of all music. Against this 
so colossal art force it has been the inevitable task of a 
race of younger and cruder composers to prevail with 
music of a new order appropriate to their land and time. 
The composers have not had the advantage which has 
been had at times by other artists in other lands, of 
fighting the battle out in the light of publicity, where 
their voices had an equal carrying power with the 
voices of their critics. That for which they contended 
was not occupying the center of the stage. It had no 
place in the outward aspects of the national musical 
life. It has been upon the ground of principle alone, 
upon the question of the rightfulness in such a course, 
that this battle of considerably over a decade in dura- 
tion has been fought. The evidences in support of the 
cause have not been great or compelling. They were 
merely what the times could afford—the expressions of 
an experimental stage. 

Up to the present time the struggle has been one en- 
tirely without glory for the composer in America. He 
has gone steadily forward in the face of what might 
almost be regarded as a concerted critical denial of the 
desirability or the right of the very thing for which he 
strove. Those who, by virtue of inertia, by the neces- 
sity of maintaining that which had already become the 
standard, quite naturally assumed the burden of the op- 
position, had had a far-reaching voice in the public 
press. The composer has had but an insignificant audi- 
ence, and that for works merely experimental. Except 
for the indomitable creative will of the composer work- 
ing out this American musical independence the strug- 
gle has-been a hopelessly unequal one. All the more 
credit and honor is due, therefore, to the composers, 
great and small, who for fifteen years have fought with- 
out recognition or success and without discouragement 
for the acceptance of this idea. which has been set forth 
so convincingly by Mr. Gilbert’s overture and not un- 
convincingly by other recent works. 

It is not to be said that the composer hewing out this 
path has been wholly without critical sympathy. But 
each generation must rear its own critics, as it rears its 
own creators, and the younger critics, like the younger 
composers, have also a reputation to gain. 

Mr. Downes, in making a second point, that “all the 
talk in the world will do the native composer no good 
until he has found something of real value within him- 


self and has acquired the technic to express it,” over- 


looks the fact that there has been “real value” all along 
the way, else there would have been no progress and a 
larger and more glorious fulfillment in the end. 

The country is through now with the discussion of 
whether or not primitive folksong in America shall have 
a place in American musical art. It has such a place 
and there is an end of the matter. 





OPERATIC POSSIBILITIES OF THE INDIAN 


Mary Austin, the author of the play “The Arrow 
Maker,” which has been performed a number of times 
recently at the New Theater in New York, has re- 
cently written a brief but significant article on “Dra- 
matic Values of Indian Life” for the Colorado Springs 
Gazette. 

“The Arrow Maker” concerns itself with the internal 
dramatic relations of Indian life, before the arrival of 
the white man. In Miss Austin’s article she says that 
there is not mugh to be said of the drama in which the 
motive and action are supplied by whites, and in which 
the Indian is merely a picturesque accessory. Such a 
drama could never give the Indian his true character. 

The chief point which Miss Austin makes is that 
there are fundamental things which could always oper- 
ate against a creation of a purely Indian “drama 
of action,” but that there is much in Indian life that 
points to poetic drama and to opera. The “drama of 
action” is made almost impossible by the complete 
lack of privacy in Indian life, which operates, as the 
author says, like a “glaring light, effacing all subleties 
of relationship.” 

The other obstacle is that the “great primitive pas- 
sion,” like that of a Lear or an Othello, cannot be found, 
as the Indian is scarcely developed enough in imagina- 
tion, capacity for remorse, and the subtler moral re- 
actions. If he kills men oftener than the white it is 
not because the Indian is more given to uncontrolled 
passion, but because killing is permitted on slight provo- 
cation. 

Miss Austin believes that the relation of the Indian 
and the Spanish along the Southwestern border offers 
the possibility of much effective and affecting material. 
She believes that all indications point to poetic drama 
and opera as the best mode of expressing Indian life, 
and shows how this view is helped by the poetic nature 


of Indian speech which is naturally, and often neces- 
sarily, poetic, even if not consciously so. Not having 
a watch, the Indian, instead of saying six o’clock, refers 
to the “moth hour.” Or he speaks of the “moon of 
tender leaves.” 

“It is difficult,” says Miss Austin, “to know what to 
do in a play with a character who, at the emotional 
climax, instead of doing things, gets up and dances 
five hours at a stretch, but he could be managed in 
opera.” The tribe, always about, forms a convenient 
chorus. 

Miss Austin is a deep student of the Indian and a 
woman of great literary attainments, and her word 
upon the subject is well worthy of consideration. She 
feels that there is a rich mine of material in Indian life 
awaiting the composer. 
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Claude Cunningham on His Daily Constitutional. 


A number of years ago American music lovers were 
enthusiastic over the singing of a boy soprano who ap- 
peared with Mme. Patti on one of her big tours of this 
country. Unlike many other prodigies this boy devel- 
oped into a mature artist and to-day Claude Cunning- 
ham ranks among our leading concert and oratorio art- 
ists. The snapshot reproduced herewith shows Mr. 
Cunningham on the grounds of the College of the City 
of New York. 


Martin—Riccardo Martin, the Metropolitan tenor, is 
said to be gifted with a remarkable memory for faces. 
He takes delight in showing those whom he has met 
only casually that he clearly remembers who they are 
and will often mention this or that incident to prove 
that the person has been accurately placed. 


Key—Pierre V. R. Key, at present music editor of 
the New York World, was once music critic of the Chi- 
cago American and Examiner. 


_ Elgar—Sir Edward Elgar, the English composer, who 
is in this country at present with the Sheffield Choir, 
is an ardent admirer of Puccini. “I simply cannot 
understand anybody’s not being carried away by his 
music as I am,” he told a London interviewer a short 
time ago. “Its emotional appeal is so wonderful! It 
is gorgeous!’ Whereupon, striding to the piano, he 
played the closing scene of “Tosca,” “lingering joy- 
ously over the passionate strains.” 


Gluck—Alma Gluck, the young soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is to engage in the pleasures of the 
bucolic life during the coming Summer. Mr. Gluck 
remarked to a friend recently: “And we are going to 
keep a cow.” 


Scheff—Fritzi Scheff, who is the wife of John Fox, 
Jr., the Kentucky novelist, is to become a resident of 
Big Stone Gap, Va., in the intervals between her en- 
gagements on the light opera stage. She will build a 
handsome home of stone and stucco, to cost about 
$50,000. 


Jadlowker—Hermann Jadlowker, the Russian tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, obtained his first musi- 
cal training in Vienna, leaving Russia with only $50 in 
his pocket and getting himself smuggled across the 
frontier in the lack of a passport and in the face of 
parental disapproval of his musical ambitions. Later his 
ane relented and gave his consent to the Vienna 
studies. 


Farrar—“I am continually asked,” says Geraldine 
Farrar, “if in order for an artist to express certain emo- 
tions it is not necessary for her to have lived them 
Such a doctrine, let alone its danger, is ridiculous. Any 
girl with brains and a good imagination can learn to 
express anything. Debauchery destroys the very sen- 
sitiveness of feeling that is so necessary for an artist 
I know there are certain people who believe that she 
should taste of every sensation; yet this want of bal- 
ance destroys the very effect at which they aim. It is 
not necessary to have lived in order to express. No! 
A thousand times no! How many wrecks have been 
caused by this doctrine!” 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 








Theodore Stier Can Guess What You Have on Your Mind— Hans 
Richter’s Trials with the English Language—Nikisch, the 
Fascinating—Gustav Mahler’s “ Word of Honor”’ 








"THEODORE STIER, conductor of the 

Bechstein Symphony Orchestra and 
musical director for Pavlowa and Mordkin, 
is one of the most interesting story tellers 
I had the good fortune to meet before the 
close of the season and the coming down 
of the curtain. Incidentally, and before 
telling some of his stories, I might say that 
Mr. Stier has just returned from a trip to 
Kansas City and that he will be before long 




















Orchestra Con- 


the 
ductor, as Seen by a Cartoonist 


Theodore Stier, 


one of the biggest musical factors in the 
United States. His great ability, both as 
a musician and a business man, will make 
him a valuable asset in any big musical en- 
terprise. Mr. Stier spent some fifteen or 
eighteen years of his life in London and 
his exquisite English has a sort of fas- 
cination for everybody he meets. 

Just before I left him, with my stories, 
I said, by way of excusing myself for my 
rather abrupt departure, “I have an appoint- 
ment for luncheon with a well-known sing- 
ing teacher.” 

Imagine my surprise and dismay when 
this man, who cannot know more than a 
few of the two thousand or more singing 
teachers in New York, answered promptly: 
“Why, you don’t mean Mr. Brady?” And 
this chanced to be the very man I went to 
lunch with! 

I thought it was a magnificent example 
of telepathy, and wanted to tell Bill Brady 
all about it. I began: 

“T met one of your friends half an hour 
ago.” 
eC Oh,” he said, “I am so glad you met 


Mr. Stier!” 
of * * 


Now to Mr. Stier’s stories. 

Richter, the well-known conductor, who 
has often been in England as a guest con- 
ductor, speaks what might be called “cute” 
English and sometimes mixes things up 
rather badly. 

Once he was taken by a friend to spend 
a week end at his country home and it hap- 
pened that on Monday morning Mr. Richter 
was due in London very early for rehearsal 
and had to take a train at four o’clock that 
morning. 

He was so anxious not to miss this train 
that during the whole of Sunday he im- 
pressed his host and all his servants with 
the necessity of being called at four o’clock 
in the morning. After dinner was over and 
the guests were about to retire, Richter 
turned around for the last time and said 
to the maid: 

“Now, Jessie, don’t forget to call upon 
me to-morrow morning at four o’clock!” 

** * 


Richter also misused the English lan- 
guage in the following incident: 

During rehearsal at Birmingham there 
was a viola passage in a certain work which 
he wanted to be played on the C string 
instead of the G string. The musicians in 
question persisted in playing the passage 
n the G string. Finally Richter’s patience 
was exhausted and he said: 

“Now, gentlemen, I must insist that you 
play that passage on the C Saite.” (He 
pronounced it “sea side” and ~meant of 
‘ourse the C string.) 


Moscow, there were two sisters in the front 
row listening to a I'schaikowsky symphony. 
The elder sister was a habitué of all Ni- 
kisch’s concerts and had told her less ex- 
perienced sister a good many times what a 
fascinating conductor Nikisch was. So, 
during one of the slow movements, the 
younger sister whispered, “Tell me, when 
is he going to start?” 

“Start what?” said the other. 

“I want to know when he is going to 
start?” 

“But start what?” said the other sister, 
nonplussed. 

“Why, I want to know when he is going 
to start fascinating: 

¢$-2 


Mr. Abels, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, told me the following story about 
Mahler: 

It appears that in signing a contract with 
Naval, the Kammersdanger, there was a dis- 
pute about the clause of the Summer vaca- 
tion. Naval insisted on the clause being 
put in, but Mahler objected. Finally 
Mahler said: “I wish you would not insist 
on that clause because I want to be able 
to show the directors and other artists a 
contract without a Summer vacation clause, 
but I give you my word of honor that you 
will get it, although it isn’t in the con- 
tract.” 

“Very well,” consented Naval, since I 
have your wor. of honor I shall be satis- 
fied to let it go at that.’ 

When Summer came Naval presented 
himself to Mahler and said: 

“I came to see you about my Summer 
vacation.” 

“What is that?’ said Mahler, who evi- 
dently did not hear in that ear. 

“I wanted to ask you about my Summer 
vacation,’ repeated Naval. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, didn’t you promise on your word 
of honor that I would get a Summer vaca- 
tion even if it was not in the contract?” 

“Oh,” said Mahler, “I am not a German 
officer, my word of honor doesn’t amount 

to a row of pins: L. WIe.IcH. 





THE BISPHAM-ABOTT TOUR 





Joint Recitals in Many Cities Add to 
Baritone’s Popularity 


David Bispham closed in Buffalo a 
highly successful Spring tour of six weeks, 
in joint recitals with Bessie Abott. The 
tour was under the joint management of 
Loudon Charlton and Liebler & Co., and 


included concerts at Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Richmond, 
.sarrisburg, Williamsport, Allentown, 


Wilkesbarre, Newcastle, Johnstown, Erie, 
Meadville, Jamestown, Elmira, Bingham- 
ton, Glens Falls, Schenectady, .+atertown, 
Utica and Ithaca. The critic of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Herald pronounced the re- 
cital “one of the greatest treats of the mu- 
sical season,” and he wrote of Bispham, 
“He made a triumph and aroused the audi- 
ence to great enthusiasm.” 

Bispham has never more clearly proved 
his popularity with the american public 
than on this tour, the reports of which 
show that he was given at every appear- 
ance an ovation. 

Mr. Bispham sang April 21 in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Musical Club, and this week he 
sings in Portsmouth under the auspices of 
the. Ladies’ Musicale, being assisted at both 
of these concerts by riarry M. Gilbert, 
pianist. 





Opera by American Woman Produced 
in Turin 


To Mme. Elsa Gregori belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first American woman 
to have an opera produced in Europe. 
Word has been sent to Mme. Gregori in New 
York from her collaborator, Raffaele Delli 
Ponti, that her opera, “Hasisch,” has -been 
produced at a theater in Turin and is to 
run for several weeks during the first part 
of the Rome exposition. Mme. Gregori is 
a native of Michigan, but has spent most 
of her life abroad and sang for three years 
in opera. Her collaborator was for three 
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Mme. Villani to Sing “Minnie” in Savage 
Production of Puccini’s “Girl” 


Henry W. Savage has announced the en- 
gagement of Louisa Villani, prima donna 
soprano, to sing the part of Minnie in his 
production in English of Puccin:’s “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” Mme. Villani is 
herself a product of the West, having beer 
born in San Francisco of Italian parents. 
She studied in Italy under the direction 
of her parents, both of whom were musi- 
cians, and made her début in La Scala, 
Milan, in 1907, in Gluck’s “Orfeo.” She 
has sung in opera in this country with 
success. Mme. Villani will alternate in the 
role of Minnie with Edna Showalter and 
another artist to be chosen later. 





Valentine Abt’s Recital 


Valentine Abt, the mandolinist and harp- 
ist, gave a recital of his own works in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hail on Thursday 
evening of last week, assisted by Jeanette 
Acrona, soprano, a pupil of Mme. A. Lits- 
ner, and Marie Louise Carmichael, pianist. 
The concert was well attended and the 
artists cordially received. Mr. Abt, as is 
well known, is a devotee of plectral instru- 
ments and he is recognized as a master of 
the mandolin. His work was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


TO GIVE WARE RECITALS 


Brabazon Lowther, Irish Baritone, to 
Appear with American Composer 


An interesting musical combination ar- 
ranged for next season is Harriet Ware, 
composer-pianist, and Brabazon Lowther, 
the Irish baritone, who is a great London 
favorite. These two artists will appear in 
Ware recitals, giving piano compositions 
and songs by Miss Ware, also participating 
in a number of the performances of Miss 
Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,” which will be 
given next season even more frequently 
than it has been this year. This cantata is 
now in its third edition and had its pre- 
miére on December 13 last. Mr. Lowther 
is due here en route for London the first 
of May and Miss Ware will tender him a 
reception on May 5, to introduce him to 
New York music lovers. This combination 
is under the management of E. M. S. Fite, 
who is booking them for concert tours 
through the South, Last and Middle West. 
There is also a demand for Miss Ware on 
the Pacific coast, and if it is possible for 


her to fill a limited number of engage- 
ments there she will make a flying trip 
next season. Miss Ware will give up 


teaching entirely and devote all her time 
in concert work and composing 
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“RUNNING AFTER FALSE GODS IN OPERATIC MUSIC” 








HE danger of to-day is the decadence 
of the art of bel canto,” declared 
Mme. Gadski in a recent interview with 
Sylvester Rawling, of the New York Eve- 
ning World. “It is a very serious condition 
that confronts us. What are the modern 
composers writing to encourage the sur- 
vival of the art of singing? They say they 
have to give the expression of their mu- 
sical ideas to the orchestra because there 
is a dearth of singers. The singers re- 
spond that there is no use in wasting years 
of study to perfect their art because the 
composers give them no chance to exer- 
cise it. Neither is telling the truth. The 
voice is as essential as it ever was. It is 
a distinct thing. Why try to make it take 
the place of a violin, or a ’cello, or a flute? 
Each is excellent in its place, but the voice 
is of far more importance. 

“The truth is we are running after false 
gods in operatic music. In America there 
are more lovely voices than in any coun- 
try in the world. In my concert tours I 
find them everywhere. This great country 
is cosmopolitan in its truest sense. Our 
ninety millions of population represent 
every European nation, with the result that 
out of the blend comes perfection, or as 
near to perfection as can be reached to- 
day. But the American desire to get any- 
where and everywhere quickly asserts it- 


self. A girl with a good voice, who by 
years of study could develop a great one, 
insists upon realizing quickly. She will 
not sacrifice the time and the labor to per- 
fect herself. She studies for a year or 
two and persuades herself that she is a 
Sembrich, or a Ternina, and that she has 
arrived, only to remain torever as a me- 
diocrity or to nass out of sight.” 

Then the conversation shifted to the 
complaints of young American singers, anx- 
ious to be heard in opera, that the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera House 
would not engage them. “Why should 
it?” said Mme. Gadski. “The Metropolitan 
Opera House is the greatest organization 
of its kind in the world. It maintains a 
higher standard than any other. It de- 
mands of its patrons more money tor 


seats. It is no place for singers without 
reputations. The nublic would not go to 
hear them. Let them go abroad, to Ger- | 


many, to Italy, to France, where there are 
numerous opera houses, where they can 
gain experience and, if they really have 
talent, win reputation. There will be no 
difficulty then in finding a place in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. If we had in 
America fifty opera houses in which expe- 
rience could be gained, as we may have 
before long, the situation would be dif- 
ferent.” 





LECTURES ON SCHUMANN 


Pauline Jennings’s Recitals in Brooklyn 
Have Attracted Wide Attention 


Pauline Jennings, whose course of six 
lecture recitals at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences on the works of Robert 
Schumann has awakened wide interest and 
admiration, is to repeat three lectures of 
this course in New York and New Jersey. 
Miss Jennings is an artist of fine gifts 
and attainments, of thorough musicianship, 
originality of thought, and the power to 
establish cordial relations between herself 
and her hearers. She has also been called 
one of the most thorough students of Schu- 
mann either in this country or Europe, be- 
sides herself being an excellent pianist and 
interpreter of Schumann. Her Brooklyn 
Inst tute programs included the following 
wi rks : 


Piano: Papillons, op, 2; 1 Novellete op. 21; selec- 
tions from “The Carnival,” op. 9; He Bad from 
the “Humoresque,” op. 20; ‘‘F antasie Sticke.” op. 
12; aria from the F Sharp Minor Sonata; selec- 
tions from the ‘“Kinderscenen”’ and “Album for 
the Young,” “Vogel als Prophet,” Andante and 
Variations for Two Pianos, played by Miss Jen- 
nings and Edith Shear Sullivan; Romanza in F 
Major; Romanza in F, op. 21, No. 2, by Clara 
Schumann; Concerto in A Minor (first movement), 
ec 


played by Marion Coursen and Florence 

wit Songs: “Sunday on the Rhine,” “My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” “Tm Wunderschénen 
Monat Mai,” “Aus Meinen Thranen Spriessen,”’ 
“Ich Grolle Nicht.” “Die Rose, die Lillie, die 
Tanbe, die Sonne,” “Der Nussbaum,” “Die Lo- 
tasblume,” “Mondnacht.” “Frihlingsnacht,” “Die 
Beiden Grenadiere,” Dr. Mariann’s song from 
**Faust,”’ “Ueber \llen Ginfeln ist Ruh,” “A Sone 


of Childhood,’ sung by Randall Hargreaves, bari- 
tone; “Seit ich ihn Gesehen,” “Ich Kann’s Nicht 
Fassen, Nicht Glauben,” “Dering an Meinem Fin- 
ger,” “Helft Mir, ihr Schwestern,” sung by 
Babetta Huss. 

Signor E. C. Barbieri, violinist, has play- 
ed “Nai, lieber Nai’ and “Erinnerung” ar- 
ranged for violin and piano and played 
with Miss Jennings. Sgnor Barbieri has 
also played a number of other selections. 
Miss Jennings has also given lectures on 
the B Flat Symphony, E Flat Symphony 
and numerous other subjects. She closed 
her lecture work for the Board of Educa- 
tion lecture courses for the season by a 
lecture at Public School 38, Manhattan, 
on March 31. 

Miss Jennings has given more than one 
hundred lecture recitals for the New York 
Board of Education public lecture courses, 
having delivered her lecture “The Orches- 
tra” seventy-seven times. She has given 
lecture recitals on this subject nearly two 
hundred times in various parts of the 
country. 





Pepito Arriola’s Return Engagements 


Pepito Arriola, the successful boy pian- 
ist, was so well liked by his audiences on 
his recent tour that he has been engaged 
for three return dates in Denver and twelve 
in Colorado and Wyoming. 





The first performance of Henri Hirsch- 
mann’s opera, “The Dancer of Tanagra,” 
took place recently at Nice with satisfactory 
results. The scene is laid in Rome at the 
time of Messaline. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE PUPILS 





Program of Interest Given by Students 
at Music School 


A students’ recital of unusual interest 
was given at the New York College of 
Music, New York, on the evening of April 
20. A long and elaborate program was 
presented and the participants acquitted 
themselves in admirable style. Special 
mention should be made of the perform- 


ance by Cyril Towbin of Handel’s A Ma- 
jor Violin Sonata; of Vieuxtemps’s “Bal- 
lade and Polonaise” for violin by Carl 


Klein; of Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Bril- 
liant” for piano, by Rose Tabib, and of a 
movement of Hiller’s F Sharp Minor Piano 
Concerto, by Charles MacMichael. Each 
of these performers proved himself gifted 
with an exceptional degree of executive 
ability and musical feeling and the audi- 
ence showed itself greatly pleased over 
their work. The remainder of the pro- 
gram, which included piano and _ violin 
works, contained compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Weber, Henselt, Massenet and Arditi. 
all of which were exceptionally well in- 
terpreted. 





LAST GORDOHN CONCERT 





Trio Closes Its Series of Subscription 
Programs in New York 


The Gordohn Lrio, assisted by Uscar Ehr- 
gott, gave its third and last subscription 
concert on Monday afternoon, April 17, at 
3 o'clock. Mr. Ehrgott sang the “Wid- 
mung” by Schumann; “Back to Ireland,” 
by Bruno-Klein; “Rhineland Song,” by F. 
Ries, and Gordohn’s “An American Lul- 
laby” and “If You Only Knew.” 

The Trio played the “Serenade” by 
Widor, the “Minuet” by Mozart and the 
Trio in B Flat by Anton Rubinstein. They 
did excellent work and throughout Mr. 
Gordohn showed his mastery of the violin. 

These concerts are under the patronage 
of many women prominent in musical and 
social life, among whom are Mesdames 
Arturo Toscanini, Leo Slezak, Ferdinand 
Seligmann, Isabel Hauser, Albert Wells 
Buel and John A. McClusky. 





“Ring” Cycle at Leeds, England 


Lonvon, April 3.—A production of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring of the Nibelungs” was com- 
menced at Leeds on March 28 by the per- 
formance of “Das Rheingold.” The pro- 
duction is under direction of Ernest Den- 
hof. The performance of the “Rheingold” 
was a decisive success, the orchestra ex- 
cellent, under Mr. Balling’s able direction, 
and the singing good. An orchestra of 
eighty-two has been chiefly selected from 
the Scottish Orchestra, and the chorus of 
men in the “Gétterdammerung” will be en- 
trusted to sixty members of the Leeds 
Choral Union. Among the soloists engaged 
are Mme. Gleeson White, Edna Thornton, 
Frederick Austin, Walter Hyde and Robert 
Radford. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 
WEEK IN VIENNA 


Represented in Three Operas and 
a Concert—Two American 
Pianists Heard 


ViennNA, April 8.—The last week may be 
designated as especially a Richard Strauss 
week. The famous composer came to 
Vienna to superintend the rehearsals and 
first performance here of his latest opera 
and it seemed natural that he should be 
asked by Director Gregor, of the Hofoper, 
to conduct a performance there of “Elek- 
tra,’ which took place on Thursday, and 
by Director Simons, of the Volksoper, to 
conduct “Salomé,” which performance is 
reserved for to-morrow, while to-night is 
appointed for the long anticipated and much 
talked of premiére of the “Rose Cavalier.” 
Both of these events still to come I shall 
speak of in my next letter. 

One evening of the past week was de- 
voted to the song recital of Franz Steiner. 
It goes without saying that if Strauss did 
not regard this artist as an adequate inter- 
preter of his songs he would not himself 
take the accompanist’s seat at the piano. 
Indeed, Strauss is of the opinion that this 
Viennese singer possesses all qualifications 
to bring about the proper appreciation of 
his lyrical compositions. His fine tenor easily 
overcomes their unparalleled technical dif- 
ficulties, while he interprets their spiritual 
side with the requisite depth of feeling and 
intelligence. A number of songs not heard 
here before were on the program, among 
them “Leises Lied,” “Geduld,” “Gefunden” 
and “Lied an meinen Sohn,” which last, in 
its stormy, dramatic movement, sets no 
light task to the pianist also. Many of the 
songs had to be repeated and numberless 
were the additions at the close. 

A few evenings later Strauss conducted 
“Elektra” at the Hofoper. He had done 
so once on a former occasion, and his 
wonderful energy at the conductor’s desk 


was nothing new; but it was marvelous 
when taking into consideration that he had 
behind him a dress rehearsal of the “Ro- 
senkavalier” of more than four hours’ 
duration. 

Charles de Harrack, the young Cleveland 
piano virtuoso, played the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto’ with orchestra last Sunday at a 
benefit performance for the actors of the 
theater at Baden, the renowned sulphur 
spa near Vienna. It was the first number 
of a diversified musical and dramatic pro- 
gram and was performed with great ex- 
pression and brilliant technic. Mr. de 
Harrack came forth with flying colors 
from whit was an unusually difficult un- 
dertaking, as the piano was placed on the 
stage and the orchestra was in front of 
and beneath him in the customary pit, and 
he responded to enthusiastic “bravos” and 
encore calls by a graceful rendering of 
Rubinstein’s barcarolle. Mr. de Harrack is 
to play the Tschaikowsky concerto at the 
3aden Kursaal on Easter Sunday. He has 
chosen the picturesque country town for 
his present residence in Europe on account 
of greater quiet for the pursuit of his study 
of composition. It will be remembered that 
he carried off the prize for a workingman’s 
song with his “Zage nicht, wage” (“Fear 
not, Venture’) at a competition in Ger- 
many several years ago. 

Another compatriot, the young Virginian, 
John Powell, on last Tuesday evening gave 
a most successful piano recital at the 
Kleiner Musikvereins Saal, thus designated 
more to distinguish it from the “Grosser” 
than because of actually small dimensions. 
The hall was well filled by an art and 
music-loving audience, from which the 
hearty applause after each number and the 
insistent demands for additions after the 
close of the official program came from the 
best of judges and must serve as conclu- 
sive proof of .vir. Powell’s eminently high 
rank as pianist. The first number was the 
sonata in E Flat Major by Beethoven, op 
81a, and after the opening bars the player 
was en rapport with his hearers and re- 
tained his magnetic hold on them through- 
out the evening. The second number, the 
Concerto Pathétique, by Liszt, arranged by 
Biilow for two pianos, has been most art- 
istically and at great pains adapted for solo 
performance by Mr. Powell, who has 
shown his gift for original composition at 
former concerts in Vienna, concerts now 
become a welcome annual musical event. 
Schumann’s Etude Symphonique, Brahms’s 
Intermezzo in A Flat Major and the FE 
Flat Major Rhapsody followed, and Cho- 
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pin’s Allegro de Concert formed the close, 
after which came a number of additions, 
the last of these again Chopin, the familiar 
Polonaise, which Mr. Powell dashed off 
with as much freshness and spirit as if 
absolved himself of a 
does not 


he had not already 
most trying evening’s task. He 
seem to know what difficulty 1s. 

On the following evening, at the Bésen- 
Saal, Harold 


dorfer Bauer (a_ familiar 














Charles de Harrack, Pianist, of Cleve- 
land, Who Is Prominent in the 
Music of Vienna 


name to American ears) gave a saga re- 
cital and charmed a large audience his 
finished art. The Toccata in D Major by 
J. S. Bach was the opening number, another 
Toccato by Schumann followed upon his 

“Kinderscenen,” delightfully rendered. 
yhen came Liszt with the sonata in B 
Minor, Chopin’s ballade in F Major, Al- 
beniz and Saint-Saens forming the sth and 
final number of the fine program, the 
former with Evocation and El Puerto, the 
latter with an étude in waltz form. 

The Bruckner cycle of the Concert Ver- 
ein, which is now approaching its close, at- 
tained in the performance of the master’s 
Fifth Symphony a degree of perfection 
scarcely to be exceeded. In the fifth Tues- 
day concert of this association Theodor 
Szanto played the Liszt E Flat Major Con- 
certo in most convincing manner. The 
Vienna début of this interesting artist 
proved a great success. 

After completing in most praiseworthy 
manner its vast Beethoven program the 
Rosé Quartet gave an evening of Brahms, 
which was one of utter enjoyment. Brahms 
is always acclaimed in Vienna, but he is in- 
terpreted by Rosé with an _ unparalleled 
clearness and beauty. 

A concert of the Singakademie brought 
a performance this week of the “Messiah,’ 
which showed to what degree of perfection 
this choral society has in a very short time 
attained under the practised baton of Bruno 
Walter. A new arrangement of the sing- 
ers proved very advantageous. The or- 
chestra is placed in the center and enclosed 


by the singers, so that a part of the so- 
pranos and altos stand quite at the front 
of the stage. This enables a far closer 


conductor and makes the 
subject to his slightest 


contact with the 
string instruments 
moon. 


In order to fill an actually long felt want 


a new orchestra consisting of fifty mu- 
sicians, under the direction of Ferdinand 


Hellemesberger, has been formed, which is 
to arrange popular concerts. It is the only 
large orchestra which will give concerts in 
Vienna during the Summer. 

Song recitals there have 
well-known  singers—Laura 
the contralto of the Hofope 
little songs in a masterly way; Susan Met- 
calfe, whose dreamy fashion exercises a 
peculiar spell; Agnes’ Bricht-Pyllemann, 
who delights with Brahms and Mahler, and 
Paula Gatscher, whose soprano has greatly 


been by some 
Hilgermann, 
r, who renders 


developed but who would do well to give 
little more color to her delivery. 
At a soirée given by the wife of Min- 


ister-President Bienerth, a performance 
took place of Grétry’s ‘a fausse Magie,” 
in which some artists of the Hofoper ap- 
peared, prominent among them Mme. Ca- 
hier, whose fine singing and acting called 
forth much applause. The pretty operetta, 
one of the loveliest creations of the rococo 
period, is extremely melodious and often 
recalls Mozart. 

The second fortnightly musicale of the 
Foreign Students’ Group in Vienna drew 
a markedly large audience and passed off 
most enjoyable, both as regarded its art- 
istic and social side. Doris Madden, a Go- 
dowskv pupil, who is to give a piano re- 
cital of her own next week, played most 
effectively Chopin’s Fantasie in F Minor 
and “Alceste” by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, while 
Godfrey Ludlow, of the Sevcik Meister- 
schule, gave a beautiful rendering of the 
concerto in G Minor by Max Bruch. 

AppiE FUNK. 





HAROLD BAUER IN VIENNA 


Noted Critic ies High Tribute to 
Pianist Who Returns Here 


Apropos of Harold Bauer’s coming 


\merican tour the following review of his 
recent success at Vienna, written by Max 
Kalbeck, critic of the Neues Wiener Tag- 
blatt, is of interest: 

“Harold Bauer is in the foremost rank 


of pianists. His phenomenal execution, his 
full, tender and round touch, and nis innate 
rhythmical feeling enable him to illustrate 
the greatest m: isterpieces of his art, in 
which the capacities of his musical nature 


rise to almost inconceivable heights. A 
harmonious balance between thought and 
feeling, knowledge and power, individual 
conception and faithful interpretation is 
prominent in every composition of his ex- 
tensive répertoire. Wnly one who is able 
to forget himself absolutely in such a 
sonata as Beethoven's op. 111 and to de- 
vote all his gifts to an artistic aim can 
grasp and overcome so gigantic a work. 


Jauer possesses the gift of self-effacement 
in such a high degree as to give the im- 
pression of pure intuition. We listen en- 
tranced to his performance, as to a revela- 
tion, which, in solving former mysteries, 
suggests new ones.” 


Mary Garden in Louisville 


Louisvitte, April 22.—The recent con- 
cert appearance of Mary Garden at the 
Schubert Masonic Theater brought out a 
goodly audience of fashionable people, who 


came mainly out of curiosity to see the 
most talked of woman in opera to-day. 
Miss Garden, lacking the opportunity to 


act, that makes of her a splendid artist in 


opera, elicited but little applause in con- 

cert. She was assisted by Arturo Tibaldi, 

violinist, and Howard Brockway, pianist. 
i. Ee 
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Heavy Spring Term Registration Reported by the Ziegfeld College— 
T. S. Bergey Pupil’s Success in Los Angeles 


CHICAGO, April 24.—Registration for 

the Spring term of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, which commenced last Mon- 
day, indicated that the Chicago Grand Op- 


era Company or some other similar agency 
had increased the enrollment of that in- 
stitution nearly twelve per cent greater 
than any preceding year. 

Thomas Ricketts, who is in charge of 
the bookings of the Ziegfeld Theater, re- 
ports that the concert and dramatic en- 
gagements for the coming year indicate an 
unusually large number of public appear- 
ances by local artists will enliven the mu- 
sical season. 

Sig. Buzzi. operatic tenor and educator, 
formerly associated with Theodore S. 
Bergey in this city, writes from Los An- 
geles, where he is conducting a studio of 
his own, that he is doing very well and in- 
troducing from a dozen to two dozen good 
voices every year. He states that Miss 
Ward, one of his pupils, has been engaged 
in Paris with a French opera, that Mrs. 
Constance Balfour is now on her way to 
London to sing under Liemham and that 
her husband, Henry Balfour, also a pupil, 
is to make his début in Covent Garden 
within the month, unless Sig. Bonci wishes 
him to delay for an appearance in English 
next Fall. He claims that he has a won- 
derful coloratura soprano, Lucy LaCosta, 
who surprised Sig. Bonci during the re- 
cent trip to the West. 

Kirk Town’s pupils gave an interesting 
recital in Reception Hall of the Chicago 


Musical College building last Thursday 
evening. Eleven vocal students partici- 
pated. 


Mrs. Keturah Beers-Holmes, Mrs. Min- 
nie Mueller-Robinson, together with Lelia 
Ahrens, Gertrude Wilken, Florence Haven 
and J. R. King, all vocal pupils of the 
Anna Groff Bryant Institute, new school of 
vocal art, assisted at the tercentenary of 
the English Bible at the New Church Par- 
ish House on Woodlawn avenue. 


Lyra Edith Hurlbut gave a program of 
American composers at a recent recital in 
Morgan Park, assisted by her sister, Mrs. 
Luch Hurlbut Rice. She gave three of 


her original songs, “Sailor’s Lullaby,” “Re- 
membrance” and a dramatic bit, “O, Wert 
Thou in the Cauld Blast.” 

Minnie Cedargreen, violinist, gnd Mrs. 


P. C. McGregor, of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, will give a joint re- 
cital at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
Thursday evening. 

Three pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Opera are rehearsing on the 
Studebaker Theater stage with the Joseph 
Sheehan Opera Company, preparatory to a 
Summer tour. 

The regular Saturday morning recitals 
in Ziegfeld Theater, by pupils and teach- 
ers in the Chicago Musical College, will be 
continued during the Spring term. 

Edward Ehrhardt, of this city, expects 
to continue his studies with Alberto Jonas 
in Berlin for some time to come. 

E. Gertrude Hart, a pupil of Mrs. Lu- 
cille Stevenson Tewksbury, and soloist in 
the church at Whiting, Ind., last week 
started on a brief concert tour through 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

Vernon Archibald, baritone, pupil of L. 
A. Torrens, has been engaged for the choir 
of the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 
New York City. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, the harpist, finds 
the present season closing one of the busi- 
est of her experience. During the past 
week she played for the West End Wom- 
an’s Club, the Englewood Woman’s Club 
and the Catholic Woman’s League, also 
appearing at Orchestra Hall for the big 
hospital benefit. 

Paul Stoye’s recent recital at Ziegfeld 
Hall included the Chromatic Fantasie anc 
Fugue of Bach; Sonata, op. 81, of Bee- 
thoven; Schumann’s Carnival; a_ Liszt 
Rhpasodie and a number of short pieces 
bv Liszt. Pianist Stoye gives an old world 
atmosphere to nis plaving. C. E. N. 





BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT’S 
PUPILS IN CONCERT 


Marked Improvement Shown in Tone 
Production and Other Features 
of Season’s Work 


The advanced voice pupils of Beatrice 
Wainwright gave a Lenten musicale at 
Miss Wainwright’s studio on the afternoon 
of April 18, presenting the following pro- 
gram: 

“Come 


Wagenen; 
Mrs. John Foxlee; 





Unto Him,” Handel, Christine Van 
“Oh, Had 1 Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel, 
“These Are They,” Gaul, Flor- 
ence Muller; “Morning Hymn,” Henschel Kath- 
erine Noyes; “Angelic Salutation,” Gounod, Mar- 
paret Thompson; “Oh, Divine Redeemer,”’ Gounod, 
illian Fowler; “Jerusalem,” Mendelssohn, Lulu 

Grenell; “ Absent,’ Rodney, Adele Gaites; ‘“‘Sere- 
nata,” Tosti, Miss Van Wagenen; “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint-Saéns, Mrs. Foxlee; 
“Quande m’en vo”. (“Bohéme”), Puccini, Flor- 
ence Muller; “Ich Weiss Nicht Warum,” Von 
Fielitz, Miss Noyes; “Easter Chimes,” Tournemire, 
Smemngnen “Entreat Me Not,” Gaul, Miss Fow- 
er. 

This recital was one of the regular Win- 
ter’s musicales and sufficed to show the 
great improvement made by the pupils. 
[hough each pupil showed a commendable 
knowledge of style and interpretative abil- 
ity the best part of the work done was 
displayed in the tone-production of tne 
pupils. Though the vocal equipment of 
the - individuals varied widely, they all 
showed uniform excellence of tone and 
correct voice placement. This care of de- 
tails was also shown in the uniform dis- 
tinctness and purity of enunciation. 

An interesting feature of the recital was 
the marking, by the pupils themselves, of 
the improvement shown in tone production, 
enunciation, phrasing. The student who 
shows the greatest improvement during the 
season wins an extra course of lessons. 
[his prize is eagerly sought for and the 
competition is keen. 





“Salomé” Barred from Athens 


ATHENS, Greece, April 12.—The perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” has 
been forbidden in this city. The action was 
taken as the result of a petition signed by 
large numbers of women and protesting 
against “so disgusting a performance.” 


SHEFFIELD CHOIR DRAWS 
BIG COLUMBUS AUDIENCE 


British Singers Acclaimed with Much 
Enthusiasm—Activities of Local 
Artists 


CoLtumsus, O., April 22.—The Sheffield 
Choir, which appeared here in Memorial 
Hall last Monday night, was greeted by 
a huge audience. People from all over 
central Ohio were in attendance, and the 
whole audience numbered more than 3500. 
It was by all odds the best exhibition of 
choral singing that the public has listened 
to in Columbus. The choir of 200 voices, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry F. Cow- 
ard, sang superbly and aroused a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. ‘lhe program in- 
cluded excerpts from Handel’s “Messiah,” 
sung with much vigor and splendid tonal 
quality; “O Gladsome Light,” from Sul- 
livan’s “Golden Legena’; Elgar’s “Go, 
Song of Mine”; Stewart’s “Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower,” etc. The soloists were 
not up to the standard that Columbus is 
accustomed to expect. 

Millicent Brennan sang in the “Elijah’’ 
at Tiffin, O., last week and also appeared 
in a miscellaneous program in the festival 
of three concerts. Miss Brennan is one of 
the most popular of Columbus’ sopranos. 

Oley Speaks sang the baritone solos in 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words” in Fostoria, 
O., last week. In May he will sing in a 
festival in Barnesville and also in Zanes- 
ville, in a performance of “In a Persian 
Garden.” 

Mrs. Logan Fenland, the New York so- 
prano, who is visiting her home in this 
city, will be heard in recital April 27. 

Harold Osborn Smith spent several days 
with his parents here this week. Mr. 
Smith had a most successful season as ac- 
companist and piano soloist for the Bonci 
tour. O. S. 





Pearl Benedict a Bride 


_Pearl Benedict, the contralto, was mar- 
ried to Charles Llewellyn Jones at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, on April 19. 





Jeanne Jomeili’s two London recitals will 
take place on may 2 and 12. 
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A CHAMPION OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC 
IS MME. TOLLEFSEN 














Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefsen, violinist 
and pianist, have made many appearances 
recently in concert. They have been soloists 
before the Tonkunstler Society, in Brook- 
lyn, and the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The’ features of these programs were 


the playing of the Huss violin and piano 
sonata and modern piano numbers by Mrs. 


Tollefsen. In these compositions, “La fée 
de la fontaine,” by Mrs. Beach, and the 
MacDowell “Witches’ Dance,” Mrs. Tolle- 
fsen displayed fluent technic and a fine 
tone. 

The sonata, which is a work of much 
importance, was given an excellent rendi- 
tion and won a success for the composer 
as well as the artists. Few artists in New 
York have done as much for the cause of 
American music as have Mr. and Mrs. 
Tollefsen, for there is seldom a program 
that they give which does not conta:n one 
or more compositions by American com- 
posers. 





Gilbert Wilson Under Management of 
Walter R. Anderson 


Gilbert Wilson, baritone, formerly of 
Jackson, Mich., now of New York, will 
make a concert tour next season under the 
direction of Walter R. Anderson. Mr. 
Wilson, who is well and favorably known 
in the West and South, possesses a voice 
of resonant quality, power and extensive 
compass. In several tours which he has 
made with well-known organizations he 
has won much commendation for his work. 
He is fully equipped for oratorio and re- 
cital work and has been especially success- 
ful in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and such 
works as the “Messiah,” “St. saul,” and 
others. 

He has been soloist at the Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian Churen in Cincinnati, where 
he succeeded Marcus Kellerman, and was 
recently one of the solosists with the Or- 
pheus Club and Musical Art Society, of 
Cincinnati, under the direction of Edwin 
Glover. 




















DAVID and CLARA 


MANNES 


New York Tribune : 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes played 
with fine under- 
standing and ad- 
mirable ensemble. 
Mr. Mannes’s tone 
was delightfully 
warm, and the 
delicacy of both 
pianist and violin- 
ist in the last two 
movements of the 
Beethoven Sonata 
was delightful. 
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Schumann-Heink and Jules Falk 
Give Recital in Philadelphia 








PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—Our musical 


season is nearing its close, but these waning 
weeks are bringing many interesting events, 
two of the most important of which were 


scheduled for last Wednesday at the Acad- 
emy of Music—a recital by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Jules Falk, in the after- 
noon, and another 
by Mme. Gadski 
in the evening. 
Gadski, however, 
owing to the ill- 
ness which has 
compelled her to 
cancel all her con- 
cert and operatic 
dates for the pres- 
ent, was unable to 
appear, so her re- 
cital, which was 
to have been given 
for the benefit of 
the Settlement 
Music School, and 
for which she vol- 











Copyright Dupont unteered her ser- 
Mme. Schumann-Heink vices, has been 
postponed until 


some time in the early Autumn. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was in the best 
of trim on Wednesday, however, and one 
of the largest audiences that the Academy 
has held this season—about as large as it 
can hold, in fact—gathered to hear her 
wonderful singing 
and pay her once 


more a deserved 
tribute of admira- 
tion. 


Attired all in 
white, the great 
German contralto 
looked her best 
and was in the 
happiest of moods 
—t hough _— she 
seems never to be 
in any other, for 
that matter—and 
the afternoon was 





one of unalloyed 

joy for all pres- 

ent. She opened Copyr't Goldinsk) 
the program with Jules Falk 

the aria, “Sex- 

tus,” from Mozart's opera “Titus,” 
which seems to havebeen written, one 


might almost say, to enable her to show 
how many different things she can do with 


that marvelous voice of hers, and how 
remarkable she can do them all. For in 
the course of the aria Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, as used to be said of Scalchi, 
“flashed her many voices upon the audi- 
ence.” She sang not only contralto, in 
those deep, melodious, organ-like tones, 
but soprano as well, at times making her 
tones as light and sweet, and producing 
staccato notes and sustained trills, almost 
with the vocal flexibility and skill of a 
coloratura, and anon making one wonder 
if there are not also some tenor and bari- 
tone notes in her vocal range. The “Titus” 
aria is very dramatic, and showed the 
great power as well as the height and 
depth of her voice. Also impressive in 
this respect and thrilling in its intensity, 
was her rendering of Salter’s “Cry of Ra- 
chel,” while in direct contrast was the 
simple little “A Child’s Prayer,” by Har- 
old, which she sang with sympathy, piq- 
uancy and a touch of humor that caused 
many smiles when the little one asked God 





to send an angel to watch her—a “nice 
one, too,” adding, “And perhaps You'll 
spare another to watch my dolly, too.” 


Schumann-Heink’s other program numbers, 
to which three encore selections were 
added, were a group of songs in German, 
by Brahms, Prochazka, Hans Hermann and 
R. Strauss, and two others in English— 
very well enunciated, by the way, “When 
I Am Dead,’ by Chadwick,” and “Light,” 
by Marion Bauer. 

Jules Falk, the violinist, who was the 
assisting artist, or rather the other par- 
ticipant in the program, opened the pro- 
gram with the andante and finale from 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor, which 
he played with excellent facility, sweet- 
ness of tone and interpretative skill. Mr. 
Falk, whose home is in Philadelphia, but 
who of late years much of the time has 
been studying and then concertizing with 
marked success in European musical 
centers, had many friends and admirers in 
the audience on Wednesday, and his play- 
ing met with cordial appreciation. He 
played also the Preislied-Paraphrase of 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Berceuse,” Arensky, 
which was one of his best numbers, and 
by request, Wieniawski’s “Russian Car- 
nival.” Mr. Falk has an attractive per- 
sonalitv, which is decidedly artistic in its 
make-up, and an easy, graceful manner, all 
of which adds to the effectiveness of his 


work with his fiddle. The recital was 
given for the benefit of the Children’s 
Homeopathic Hospital. Pe hee Te 





NOTABLE ORGAN RECITAL 


Professor Baldwin Introduces Novelties 
at College of City of New York 


The great hall of the College of the City 
of New York was crowded with music- 
lovers on Sunday afternoon, April 23, for 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin's 188th organ 
recital. The program read as follows: 


1. Bach, Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. 2. J. 
Frank Frysinger, Meditation. 3. A. Maquaire, 
First Symphony, op. 20. 4. A. Walter Kramer, 
“A Night Song’ (dedicated to Samuel A. Bald- 
win). 5. Adolph Hesse, Variations in A. 6. Al- 
fred Hollins, Allegretto Grazioso. 7. Jean Sibe- 
lius, Finlandia, op. 26, No. 7. 


There was much pleasure and enthusiasm 
displayed by the large audience after each 
number, the Maquaire symphony creating 
a highly favorable impression; it is a work 
of imposing proportions, as the program 
notes stated, and contains some big musical 
ideas. It is intensely modern in spirit and 
Mr. Maquaire has taken unto himself, 
along with his operatic confréres, consid- 
erable of the augmented chord progressions 
which characterize the works of the mod- 
ern French school. The opening Allegro 
and the Scherzo are perhaps the best move- 
ments, being replete with original thought, 
harmonically and melodically. 

The Bach was played with 
3aldwin’s usual mastery and showed the 
performer at his best. Of the shorter 
pieces a “Meditation” by J. Frank rry- 
singer and “A Night Song” by A. Walter 
Kramer, both recent American composi- 
tions, pleased most. Throughout the varied 
list of compositions tne organist was heard 
to advantage, his stupendous technic and 
remarkable powers of registration being 
admired by tue appreciative hearers. A 
stirring performance of Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia” brought the recital to a close in 
excellent fashion. 


Professor 








| AMY HARE 






SECRET OF THE “STRADS” 


German Chemist Claims That He Has 
Discovered It 


Bertin, April &8.—Has the secret of the 
Stradivarius violins been discovered? ‘The 
master violin maker never divulged his 
method of preparing the varnish by which 
his violins received their peculiar lustre 
and color, and it is said that herein was 
the cause for the beauty and voluminous- 
ness of tone of the Stradivarius violins. 
Now a chemist of Nurnberg named Bech- 
mann has found a method by which it is 
declared violins with the same voluminous 
tone as th@® old ones can be produced. By 
means of a chemical preparation of the 
wood destined for building violins Herr 
,echmann claims to have succeeded in giv- 
ing new violins the same tone power, soft- 
ness, and carrying power, metallic char- 
acter and flexibility of tone as those of the 
old Italian masters. 

Several days ago the test was made and 
these products were compared with those 
of the famous Italian violin builders, with 
the results that the Bechmann method was 
pronounced an absolute success. We may, 
therefore, hope that every violinist 
will be able to possess the equal of a Strad- 


soon 











ivarius which cost thousands of dollars. 
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TWO DAYS’ FESTIVAL IN YORK, PA. 





Oratorio Society with Its New Conductor, Dr. R. H. Peters, Has 
Assistance of Orchestra and Soloists—“ Faust” and “St. John’s 


Eve’”’ Sung 


York, Pa., April 20.—Gounod’s “Faust” 
and Cowen’s “St. John’s Eve,” interspersed 
with a symphony program by the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, and visiting artists, marked the 
eighth annual Spring concert of the York 
Oratorio Society, in the York Opera House, 
during the past two days. The concerts 
proved to be a radical but pleasant de- 
parture from the scope of the work hereto- 
fore presented by the organization. Dr. 
R. H. Peters, Baltimore, made his first 
public appearance as conductor of the so- 
ciety, and the distinct artistic achievement 
of the singers won tor him much praise. 

Dr. Peters wielded the baton in a man- 
ner showing pertect control of the 150 
voices at all times. 

[he only disappointing feature of the 
festival was the lack of the liberal patron- 
age necessary for the financial success of 
the undertaking. About 2000 lovers of the 
art in this city, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Co- 
lumbia, Marietta, carlisle and Hanover 
composed the audiences. The officers of 
the society, however, are not discouraged 
and the 1912 festival will be planned on 
an even more elaborate scale. 

[he principal roles in Cowen’s cantata 
were as follows: Nancy, Bertha Kinzei, 
soprano; Robert, Gwilym Miles, baritone; 
Margaret, Mme. Florence Mulford; the 
young squire, Lambert Murphy, tenor. 
Their work of soloists and chorus was 
particularly effective. 

An enjoyable feature of the festival was 
the program given yesterday afternoon by 
the Festival Orchestra, with Bertha Kin- 
zel, soprano, and A. Torrelo, contra-bass 
virtuoso. By many it was considered the 
best of the kind ever heard here. 


_ The crowning event, which afforded a 
fitting climax to the festival, was the 
‘Faust” performance last evening. The 


work throughout was brilliant. The _ so- 
ists won special recognition because 
their clear enunciation and dramatic ex- 
pression enabled their hearers to under- 
stand and appreciate the text. The scores 
were seldom referred to. The Faust was 
Lambert Murphy; Mephistopheles was Wil- 
liard Flint; Valentine was Gwilym Miles; 
Margarita was Mrs. Grace Bonner Will- 


iams; and Martha and Siebel were sung 
by Mme. Florence Mulford. 

Following are the officers of the York 
Oratorio Society: President, A. B. Far- 
quhar; first vice-president, George S. 
Schmidt; second vice-president, Dr. J. H. 
Bennett; secretary and librarian, Warren 
J. Raffensberger; assistant secretary, R. T. 
Whitehouse; treasurer, C. C. Frick; govern- 
ors: R. A. G. Ault, R. L Motter, a me 
Cook, John C. Schmidt, John Denues, 
Thomas Shipley, M. B. Gibson, P. A. Small, 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, Eugene Weiser, J. A. 
Miller, R. N. Zimmerman and W. H. Von 
Mengeringhausen. W. H. REYNoLpDs. 





TO SING IN BERN OPERA 


Quick Success for Thornely Gibson, 
Pupil of Franz Emerich 


Bertin, April 15.—Another successful 
pupil of Franz Emerich has just gained an 
important place in opera. This is 1 hornely 
Gibson, a young 
Englishman, who 
possesses an ex- 
ceptional dramatic 
baritone voice of 
great beauty. A 
short time ago he 
sang with brilliant 
success in the 
“Flying Dutc h- 
man,” “Carmen” 
and “Traviata” in 





Bern, the capital 

of Switzerland. 

The first two op- 

eras Mr. Gibson 

sang in German 

and “Traviata” in 

Thornely Gibson Italian. Enthusi- 
astically acclaimed 

both by the public and press, he was 


promptly engaged for three years as first 
baritone for the municipal theater of Bern. 





Opera’s Unexpected Humors 
[Louis C. Elson in The Etude.] 


Alice Nielsen has related an experience 
with the child in “Madama Butterfly.” It 
was in Pittsburg, I believe, where they did 
not have the restriction against allowing 
a child to appear upon the stage. In Bos- 
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and intellectual interpretation. 


ton, where they forbid such appearances, 
Puccini’s opera is spoiled by the appear- 
ance of a large doll in the character of the 
child. In this case the child was very 
much alive—and frightened. “I want my 
Ma!” wailed the scion of the house of 
Pinkerton. “Be still! I’m your Ma!” 
hissed the now doubly agonized Butterfly. 
Then a happy idea entered into the brain 
of .one of the “supes” standing in the 
wings. He had a box of chocolates, and 
he took one of these and pushed it toward 
the child with a wire. Madama Butterfly 
saw this black thing approaching and 
thought it was a mouse, and reached a 
high note with amazing brilliance. 

We recall a performance of “Siegfried” 
in the Boston Theater in which Max Al- 
vary thoroughly lost his temper. It was 
near the end of the second act, when the 
bird was to fly before him to lead him on 
his way to the sleeping Brunnhilde. But 
the bird had caught in some way, and 
would not budge. Alvary waited a mo- 
ment and then, heartily angry, he gave 
that bird a kick that sent it half way on 
its journey to the sleeping heroine, and 
then he followed it, singing his thanks! 





JONAS’S GERMAN SUCCESSES 





A Notable Cologne Performance—Sen- 
sation by His American Boy Pupil 


Bertin, April 8.—Alberto Jonas, the cele- 
brated Spanish pianist, has been appear- 
ing with immense success in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, and everywhere 
the appearance of this fascinating virtuoso 
has given rise to the greatest enthusiasm. 
In Cologne, one of the principal German 
music cities, there was much praise for his 
remarkable technic, his touch, fine shading 
His power- 
ful personality is as much emphasized as 
his splendid musicianship. The new suite 
of Paul Ertel, which Jonas played in Co- 
logne, called forth the warm thanks of the 
public and press. 

Jonas has a fourteen-year-old American 
pupil, David Berlino, who created a sensa- 
tion at his recent appearance here at the 
Sing Academy. He is really the first 
American boy to appear with what the Ger- 
mans call “durchschlagendem Erfolg” in 
public in Berlin. The critics speak of the 
technical perfection of his playing, his 
rhythmical energy and the genuine musical 
feeling with which he played Chopin and 
Liszt selections. 





What We Need 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World] 


What we seem to need at the present 
time is a confident, aggressive, as it were, 
know-nothing party, who would stand out 
for American music as such, good, bad or 
indifferent, so that it should be heard, so 
that experience might lead from present 
failure to ultimate success, and so that the 
American people might thereby be made to 
feel that in a country like ours, where 
talent of a high order is to be found in 
every department of mental activity, that it 
is impossible that in music alone we should 
forever remain behind all the rest of the 
world, and be content to accept foreign 
judgments in regard to it when we are 
amply able to pass our own. 





Jules Massenet is said to be planning an 
opera “Pantagruel,” drawn from Rabelais. 


PITTSBURG VIOLINIST 
MADE MUSIC PROFESSOR 


Karl Malchreck to Teach at Beaver Col- 
lege—Christine Miller with Dam- 
rosch Orchestra 


Pitrssurc, April 24.—Karl A. Malchreck, 
at one time first violin of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and later a member ot 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, has been elected 
violin director of Beaver College, one 
of the most prominent colleges in Western 
Pennsylvania, and has assumed charge of 
his duties. The title of professor of music 
has been conferred upon him. He is a 
graduate of the Conservatory of Music 
of Darmstadt and of Dr. Hoch’s Conserva- 
tory of Frankfort, Germany. For a time 
he was the violin instructor in the school 
from which he graduated and later was first 
violin in Museum’s Orchestra. He was also 
concertmaster of the Palmengarten Orches- 
tra, leaving that body to join the Thomas 
Orchestra, of Chicago. Mr. Malchreck waz 
for a time identified with the von Kunits 
School of Music, Pittsburg. 

Christine Miller, the P.ttsburg soprano, 
left Pittsburg last week to join Walter 
Damrosch and his New York Symphony Or- 
chestra for a six weeks’ tour, covering four- 
teen States. Miss Miller appeared _re- 
cently in Minneapolis and Winona, Minn., 
but returned to Pittsburg in time to take 
her place in the choir of the Third Presby- 
terian Church. In her tour with Damrosch 
she will sing in Norfolk, Va.; Durham, 
N. C.; Jacksonville, Fila. ; Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Nashville, and Memphis, Tenn.; Birming- 
ham and Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, 
La.; Houston, San Antonio, Austin and 
Dallas, Texas; Fort Smith, Ark.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Sedalia, Baldwin and Kansas City, 
Kan., closing June 1 at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
The present season has been one of the 
most successful in Miss Miller’s career. 

Charles Heinroth, organist and director 
of music at Carnegie Institute, resumed his 
regular Saturday night recitals at Carnegie 
Hall Saturday, and the usual crowds turned 
out to hear him. The program follows: 
Overture for a Church Festival, Nicolai; 
“Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal,” 
Wagner; final chorus, “Slumber, Beloved,” 
from St. Matthew Passion, Bach; “Friih- 
lingsrauschen (“Voices of Spring”), Chris- 
tian Sinding; Sonata, “The Ninety-fourth 
Psalm,” Julius Ruebbe. 

The ‘Tuesday Musical Club last Tuesday 
gave a miscellaneous program at the Ger- 
man Club, with Mrs. Edward B. Lee in 
charge. Those taking part in the recital 
were Mrs. S. Segman, Mrs. David B. Olney 
and E. Lucille Miller, sopranos; Katherine 
McF. McGonneli, violinist, and Helen Roes- 
sing and Winona Hill, pianist. The club 
chorus sang several numbers under the 
direction of James Stephen Martin. 

Professor E. N. Bilbie is organizing a 
young woman’s orchestra in Pittsburg, just 
for the sake of promoting the art. 

mh. & 








.Titto Ruffo, the Italian baritone, who ex- 
pects to make a tour of America next year, 
is singing at the San Carlo, Naples, just 
now. 





Waldemar Liitschg, the German pianist, 
who spent one season in Chicago, has 
given a series of three recitals in Berlin 
this Winter. 
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LINDSBORG, THE MUSICAL MECCA OF KANSAS—GIVING “THE MESSIAH’”’ ON THE WESTERN PLAINS 
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CHORUS OF BETHANY COLLEGE, LINDSBORG, KANSAS 


rado and Nebraska overflow the town dur- 
ing the “Messiah week” at Easter. 

Out there the scenerv is spread out flat 
and the five-story building of Bethany Col- 
lege stands a landmark for miles around. 
Under its shadow is an auditorium seating 
3,000 persons and containing a_three-man- 


MPORIA, KAN., April 10.—Every year 
thousands of Americans visit the mu- 

sic shrines of Europe. Did it ever occur 
to these traveling Americans that away 
out in -Kansas, on the edge of the prairie, 
there is;am-annual festival that means more 
to the muSical growth of the United States 


than any production ever given in the opera’ ual pipe organ. Here every Easter, for 
houses of New York, Philadelphia or Chi- twenty-five years, the Oratorio Society, 
cago? now numbering 600 voices, has given 

Lindsbore is no longer a mere spot on  Handel’s imperishable work. It has been 


a labor of love and the chorus and mem- 
bers of the orchestra receive no compensa- 
tion for their services. 

There are men and women in the present 


the map of Kansas, but a musical and spir- 
itual force reaching into the minds of thou- 
sands. 


People from Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
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chorus who sang in the first “Messiah,” 
twenty-five years ago, and who have not 
missed a concert in all these years. Three 
generations in one family are in the chorus 
this year. The Mayor of Lindsborg, who 
is a member of the chorus, has never missed 
a concert and one of Lindsborg’s wealthy 
bankers has played the viola in the orches- 
tra for fourteen years. 

Music has leveled all lines of social de- 
markation in this Swedish Lutheran com- 
munity. Rich and poor, young and old, 
stand side by side and sing for the love o1 
music. Rehearsals begin soon after Christ- 
mas and continue, twice and three times a 
week, until Easter. Many can sing the en- 
tire score through without reference to the 
music, and their English enunciation is per- 
fect. 

One of the special features of this year’s 
festival, which is held from April 9 to 16, 
is the chorus of 450 children’s voices. The 
soloists engaged for the oratorio are Caro- 
line Hudson, soprano, of New York; Eva 
Mylott, contralto, ot New York; Dr. Frank- 
lin Lawson, tenor, of New York, and H. 
E. Malloy, baritone, of Lindsborg. Charles 
W. Clark. of Paris, has been engaged for 
special song recitals. 

As one speeds toward Lindsborg for Holy 
Week the scenery slides by as one huge roll 








What a restful, peace- 
ful scene! These clean, rich wheat fields 
are the result of work done between re- 
hearsals. Scarcely a generation ago these 
transplanted Vikings came to Kansas, poor 
and friendless, and through love and un- 
tiring energy they have won a place not 
only in the agricultural world but in the 
musical world as well. J. S. W. 


of well-tilled earth. 


Cost of Park Music Goes Up 


Because the rate charged for the services 
of musicians has gone up there will be 
fewer park concerts in New York this 
Summer. Park Commissioner Stover has 
received $20,000 additional for the concerts, 
but will have to pay two dollars more a 
man for each concert where music of a 
symphonic nature is played instead of “rag- 
time” or ordinary music. The Park Com- 
missioner will have a total of. $45,000 at 
his disposal. The musicians receive $7 a 
night for symphonic and $5 for “ragtime” 
and other varieties. 





Felix Weingarten introduced Hugo 
Kaun’s Symphony in C Minor in Vienna at 
the last concert of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 
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FROM “‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Mr. Mildenberg Replies to a Critic 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I notice with some surprise your corre- 
spondent’s letter with reference to Mu- 
nicipal Opera in New York. It is evident 
on the face of it that the lady is ignorant 
of what she is writing about. The plain 
facts are that every effort has been made 
to interest the city of New York in the 
giving of municipal opera. Committees 
have waited on various officers of the gov- 
ernment and the matter has been thor- 
oughly laid before the city, but we have 
met ‘with little encouragement along the 
lines en account of the many needs of 
the. city in other directions. No private 
panties have been sought, though several 
prominent parties have offered to take up 
the ‘matter. No promises of any kind 
have been made to any singers or persons 
either in New York or out of town. The 
statement contained in your correspondent’s 
letter seems to me the exaggeration of a 
vivid imagination, which vour own knowl- 
edge of my serious work in New York 
should have discounted. 

Let me close by saying that among the 
many voicés examined last Fall there are 
now under instruction twelve whose talent 
both vocally and dramatically have justi- 
fied the interest we have taken in them 
and which are under proper instruction 
with several teachers. It is possible that 
the lady in question was one of the un- 
successful candidates, of which there were 
many. Yours very truly, 

ALBERT MILDENBERG. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, 

Studio No. 834, 
April 21, I91t. 





An Opera-Goer’s Complaint 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Mr. Russell’s long and rather diffuse 
letter states clearly one thing—he, and he 
only, is responsible for opera at Boston, as 
far as music and singers are concerned ; 
therefore, he must be held accountable for 
the results, good or bad. That there was a 
deficit this year, although the price of 
seats was much higher than last year, con- 
cerns only the backers of grand opera 
there, but what interests the public is the 
question of whether tne music offered was 
better or even as good as the former sea- 
son; and if not, why not? Mr. Russell 
started with a long list of singers, some of 
whom never appeared on the boards, among 
them a contralto who need not fear com- 
parison with the best, and a baritone with 
an excellent European reputation. Miss 


Nielsen, a soprano, who at once made a 
success and became a great favorite, did 
not sing often, and when the public asked 
why it was coolly told that if it became 
accustomed to first-rate artists it would not 
go to hear ordinary ones! How the audi- 
ence resented this state of affairs may be 
seen by the fact that after the first few 
nights the houses were thin. It has been 
clearly demonstrated this year that the res- 
idents of the outlying towns around Bos- 
ton, on whom both the theaters and opera 
must greatly depend, will,not spend money 
and time on any mediocre performance, 
but demand at least a good all-round affair 
if they can no longer expect wonderful 
stars. People will not go to see an or- 
dinary actor murder Hamlet; why should 
they be expected to rush to behold “Aida” 
or any other favorite opera slaughtered, 
even if the mise en scéne is all that could 
be desired. What is demanded in opera is 
singing. 

Why will our papers write as if Ametica, 
and particularly New York, were the Mac- 
ca of opera, when the comparatively small 
city of Buenos Ayres has three opera 
houses as large as the Manhattan and Mex- 
ico City is building a new one that is to 
cost millions and will be the most beautiful 
in the world? Do not the critics know that 
Mexico discovered Tetrazzini years before 
New York, when her art was as perfect 
and her voice much fresher than now? 
That Caruso was a favorite there long be- 
fore we ever heard him? That these cities 
pay their singers as well if not better than 
we do? That even Germany gives nearly 
the same salaries, while their climates are 
not so trying on the voice as ours with its 
beastly changes? Caruso, Slezak, Gadski 
and others have been obliged to cancel en- 
gagements for the Summer in order to 
give their voices the needed rest. 

It is nonsense to write or talk as if this 
season had been a success; it has not been 
such financially or musically. Caruso has 
been hors de combat for weeks and Slezak, 
from colds or other reasons, has been often 
unable to appear; Garden cannot be con- 
sidered a fine singer, however good a draw- 
ing card; Farrar’s middle register is un- 
certain, and Gadski will soon be obliged to 
retire; while Homer and Amato are more 
than satisfactory, some of the other prin- 
cipals, while excellent in some directions, 
leave much to be desired in others. On 
the whole we have no great reason to plume 
ourselves on the results of this season, and 
next year we are to be called upon to pay 
more for about the same artists. 

In the last number of MusicaL AMERICA 
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I notice that some of your correspondents 
took exception to the non-appearance of 
the different municipal and English opera 
companies which were to have opened in 
New York under the direction of Maurel, 
Mildenburg, Sully and others. I am cer- 
tain that there are scores of singers, from 
Colorado, California and other sections of 
the West, who came to study for these 
English opera and other companies, and 
who have had to take cinematographic and 
other cheap jobs to keep body and soul to- 
gether because the aforesaid opera com- 
panies never even opened a door. 
Emit Brinces. 

New York, April 17, 19rr. 





Piano Score of Wagner’s “Ring” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

What are the best pianoforte (not vocal) 
scores of Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelungen,” 
suited to a player of moderate ability who 
is not a virtuoso? If at the same time 
you could give me similar information con- 
cerning “Lohengrin” and “Faust” I would 
be much. obliged. I have a German score 
of “Faust,” but it is entirely too simple to 
be played with any effect. 

I am sure that so excellent a magazine 
as MusicaL AMERICA can answer a ques- 
tion like this. Cirrrorp H. BIsseELt. 

327 W. 98th St. 

New York, April 7,° 1911. 

[A version of the pianoforte score of the 
“Ring” has been made by Richard Klein- 
michel and is published by Schott. “Lohen- 







grin” is to be had in the Breitkopf Volk- 
sausgabe, No. 312, and a “Faust” piano 
score arranged by Bernhard Wolff is is- 
sued by Ed. Bote and Bock.—Ed. Musica. 
AMERICA. | 


Publishers of Two Quartets 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Can you tell me whether the Quartet in 
G Major for two violins, viola and ’cello 
mentioned in Musica America of April 8, 
on page 34, is published, and can it be ob- 
tained in this country? Also, is the Quartet 
in C Minor, by F. Stock, published ? 

H. D. Hewrrr. 

Burlington, N. J., April 11. 

[We have not been able to ascertain 
whether this particular quartet (by R. 
Chapi) is. obtainable in this country, but 
as many of that composer’s other works 
are issued by the Casa Dotesio, in Madrid, 
you would most likely be able to obtain it 
there. The Stock quartet is published by D. 
Rahtev, Leipsic—Ed. MusicaL AMERICA. ] 


Is a Pupil of Perley D. Aldrich 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Regarding my recent appointment as 
tenor soloist in the West End Collegiate 
Church, which you noticed in last week’s 
issue of MusicaAL AMERICA, would you 
kindly correct the statement that I am a 
pupil of Percy Stevens? At the present 
time I am a pupil of Perley D. Aldrich, of 
Philadelphia. Paut S. ALTHOUSE. 
Philadelphia, April 18, rort. 








CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 
IS ENDED IN CHICAGO 


Flonzaley Quartet Appears in Tenth 
Program, Introducing Work by 
Debussy 


Cuicaco, April 24.—The tenth and clos- 
ing concert of this season’s series given 
under the auspices of the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society last Thursday evening in 
Music Hall, by reason of disagreeable 
weather, did not have an audience com- 
mensurate with the merit of that perfect 
expositor of chamber music, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, which discoursed a choice pro- 
gram in really rare fashion. 

The members of the organization and 
their methods of arrival in music are no 
strangers to local concert-goers; but their 
too infrequent appearances are ever fraught 
with interest through the wizardry of their 
effects, in singular beauty of their tone, 
showing the mastery of miniature in music. 

New readings of Mozart reflecting the 
impression of tradition are always interest- 
ing, and the first offering of the evening, 
the Quartet in G Major (Koch-Verz 387) 
had the grace and gentility of air that mark 
the most aristocratic composer of his time 
—in whose measures dignity together with 
unfailing charm of melodic spontaneity 
mingle, with many colors in picturesque 
unfolding. The unique interest centered in 
the complete representation of Claude De- 
bussy’s Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. 

The first three movements give some sug- 
gestion of old forms, but the finale is ex- 
cept.onally free from all precedent. The 
whole composition has a loose binding in a 


motif that appears early and returns from 
time to time, with the old modes, but his 
own ingenious application of the restricted 
tone scale, and rhythms of two measures 
figuring in many of the phrases. Another 
favorite device is the progression in sec- 
onds and sevenths and the employment 
of the consecutive ninth chords. 

Haydn’s F Major Quartet ended the con- 
cert delightfully, and again the players 
were not wanting in either sense or sound 
to make its music memorable and pleas- 
urable. C. E. N. 


Cecile Behrens Gives Musicale 


Cecile M. Behrens, pianist, was hostess 
at a musicale in her apartments in New 
York on Saturday evening last. Among 
the guests and artists who appeared on the 
informal program were Lorene Rogers- 
Wells, soprano: W. Francis Parsons; Alois 
Trnka, violinist; Mrs. Hardin- Burnley, in 
children’s songs; Ludmila Vojacek, pianist ; 
Maidel Turner and Mme. Behrens. The 
feature of the program was the singing of 
Mr. Parsons’ own compositions by Mrs. 
Wells. In these songs the composer proved 
himself a writer with a gift for melodic 
invention and a keen sense of form. Many 
well-known musical people were present. 


Mme. 


Mme. Jeanne Franko, the well-known 
violinist, pianist and teacher, is recover- 
ing from a serious illness which kept her 
confined in a private hospital in New York 
for two weeks. Mme. Franko has been 
suffering with a severe attack of. bron- 
chitis and sciatica, and her physicians have 
advised her to rest for some time before 
continuing her professional activities. 








Franko Recovering from Illness 
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POPULAR CANADIAN SINGER 





Mabel Beddoe, Contralto, Wins Favor in 
Montreal and Ottawa 


Mabel Beddoe, the young Canadian con- 
tralto, has been having success in several 
recent appearances in Montreal and Ot- 
tawa. In Mont- 
real she was the 
soloist with the 
Orpheus. Male 
Chorus, singing 
several short num- 
bers. Her voice, 
which is of ex- 
tensive range and 
individual timbre, 
is of resonant and 
sympathetic qual- 
ity. She uses it 
with style and has 
interpretative 
ideas that make 
her singing more 
than _ ordinarily 
interesting. 

In Ottawa she sang with the symphony 
orchestra, where she had another success, 
and in Toronto on April 25 with the To- 
ronto Festival Chorus in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption.” In this work she was fortunate 
in being associated with an excellent quar- 
tet, but her singing won for her quite as 
much applause, 





Mabel Beddoe 





Mary Cracroft Returns to England 


Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, whose 
work in this country has met with such 
widespread approval, sailed on April 29 
from Portland, Me., on the white Star liner 
Megantic. Miss Cracroft returns to Amer- 
ica next December for an extended tour 
under the direction of E. S. Brown. It is 
seldom that an artist comes to America 
unannounced and wins the immediate suc- 
cess which Miss Cracroft has won, and 
her return for a second season is assured. 





Milwaukee’s Experiment in Municipal 
Concerts a Success 


MILwAuKEE, April 24.—The proceeds of 
the last municipal popular concert at the 
Auditorium yesterday were turned over to 
the musicians comprising the Christopher 
Bach Symphony Orchestra, as an apprecia- 


tion of their efforts and the fact that they 
have played each Sunday afternoon since 
early last Fall at much lower rates than 
they could command elsewhere. One of 
the largest crowds of the season turned 
out, this being the last concert of the se- 
ries. While the first half of the season 
was not successful in a financial way, the 
attendance during the last half was suffi- 
cient to reduce the deficit to a minimum, 
and another series beginning next Fall and 
running until the Spring of 1912 is now 
assured. The concerts are under the aus- 
pices of the Socialist administration. The 
average attendance during the 1910-11 sea- 
son was 1,650 and the price of admission 
was ten cents. M. N. S. 





HELEN FRAZEE’S RECITAL 





Western Pianist Appears to Good Ad- 
vantage in Chicago 


_Cuicaco, April 22.—Helen Frazee, an as- 
sistant teacher in the University of South 
Dakota, and a pupil of E. W. Grabill of 
that school, assisted by Robert Quait, Jr., 
tenor, appeared in 
recital recently in 
Kimball Hall, in 
the following pro- 
gram: 

MacDowell, Prelude 
and Fugue in 
Minor; ach, Fan- 
tasie in C Minor; 
Grieg, Sonata, op. 7; 
Arne, “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air”; 
Beethoven, 32 Varia- 
tions; Chopin, Bal- 
lade _ in o Minor: 
Whelple app 
Swallow’: ‘Bechet 
noff, Humoresque ; De- 
bussy, “Bells Heard 
Thro’ Leaves’; Liszt, 
Gnomenreigen. 

There was a 
large audience 
; and Miss Frazee 
scored an instant success. The seldom 
played Prelude and 1 ugue in D Minor of 
MacDowell was played with repose and 
dignity, while the Grieg sonata was given 
a brilliant rendition. In other numbers of 
the program, especially in the modern 
group at the end, Miss Frazee proved her- 
self a pianist with an adequate tech- 
nical equipment and a fine sense of artistic 
values. Her tone is large and sympathetic 
and her passage work brilliant and sure. 

















Helen Frazee 
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TETRAZZINI IN OPERA 


ee 


with the Chicago- Philadelphia company. 
According to the singer’s attorney, Benja- 
min F. Spellman, she will sing twice in 
Philadelphia and six times in Chicago. 

“Her appearance at the Metropolitan is 
also assured,” says Mr. Spellman, “and 
tentative arrangements to that effect were 
made before she sailed for Europe. Final 
contracts will be signed with her abroad 
this Summer by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who will 
probably engage her for eight or ten pe. 
formances. 


To Sing with Metropolitan as Well as 
Boston and Chicago Companies 


It is highly probable that Luisa Tetraz- 
zini will sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season. Announcement has al- 


ready been made of her engagement with 
the Boston Opera Company and contracts 
have also been signed for her appearance 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, + + 40¢ 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Two keys,- - = 25¢ 
_Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 


The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 


Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
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| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





OOD short pieces for the organ are al- 
ways welcome. One of the most recent 
and effective of these is A. Walter Kram- 
er’s “A Night Song,”* which the composer 
has also, with a few slight alterations, 
scored for small orchestra. The composi- 
tion is simple in structure, devoid of 
forced or involved harmonic effects, is 
characterized throughout by true musical 
feeling and easy of execution. Its some- 
what Chopinesque melody has delicate 
charm and a certain degree of melancholy 
sentiment such as befits a genuine noc- 
turne. “A Night Song,” which is effective 
enough on the pianotorte, should be con- 
siderably more so when heard on the or- 
gan and especially in the colors of the or- 
chestral setting which Mr. Kramer has 
given it. 





*““\ Nicut Sone.” For Organ. By A. Walter 
Kramer. Published by the H. W. Gray Co., New 
York City. Price 50 cents. 
aK * 
HE Oliver Ditson Company has issued 
a large number of Easter anthems,7 
all of them new and some of more than 
passing interest. Among them are the 
following: “I declare unto you the gospel,” 
by James H. Kogers; “Nailed to the 
Cross,” by J. C. Bartlett; “The way of 
Kesurrection,” by H. O. Osgood; “The 
Early Dawn Was Breaking,” by William 
k. Spence; “The Angel’s Song,” by N. H. 
Allen; “As It Began to Dawn,” by Everett 
E. Truette; “Brethren, I Declare Unto 
You,” by E. S. Hosmer; “Sing, with all 
the Sons of Glory,” by. W. Berwald; these 
are for mixed voices. For men’s voices is 
“Hallelujah! Christ Is. Risen,” by  T. 
Herbert Spinney. “Six Easter Carols,” 
for mixed voices and unison by E. W. 
Valentine, Robert Bonner, W. L. Mason 
and two “traditional” appear and are a 
welcome addition to the not numerous lit- 
erature of carols. 





+“Easter ANTHEMS.” Published by the Oliver 
Ditson.-Company, Boston, Mass. 
ee 


‘* RRERANCE,”* by F. Morris 
$s) 18 & fecent contribution of a 
young American composer to modern song 
literature. The poem by Thomas 5. Jones, 
Jr., has been set so often by composers of 
such mediocrity that Mr. Class’s music 
comes as a welcome arrival. Though in- 
genious and polished in style, it seems to 
lack spontaneity in its melodic content, and 
the harmonic scheme is forced on the words 
“Fragrant blooms of memory, That grow 
within the heart.” ‘Lhere are more effec- 
tive ways of returning to A major from 
B flat major than the one Mr, Class has 
chosen; and a ‘striyjng to be “modern” can 
be the onlyexcusefor such harmonic con- 
volutions. It is on the whole an accept- 
able bit of song, the postlude, of six meas- 
ures, being quite charming. 

t‘‘REMEMBRANCE.” Song, by F. Morris Class. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price 40 cents. 


ILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, con- 
ductor of the Rubinstein Club, has 
just published, through the Oliver Ditson 
Co., a new part-song for women’s voices 
called “Thy Song.’* It is an unpreten- 
tious bit of melodic writing, opening with 
some ten measures of nice conventional 
humming, after which a waltz movement 
follows, the melody being’ given to 
an alto solo accompanied by the rest of 
the chorus. An effect, which has been 
done so often by writers of part-songs, 
appears in the refrain, at which point the 
chorus gives out the words “Those sooth- 
ing thoughts,” answered by the solo voice 
on the same text, continuing through a 
number of measures to the close of the 
song. 





Part Song for Women’s Voices, 
By William Rogers Chapman. 
3oston, Mass. 


*“THy Sone.” 
with Alto Solo. I 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co., 
Price 8 cents. 

ok K * 


MONG G. Schirmer’s recent octave pub- 
lications “Fresh Spring,”t three-part 
song for women’s voices, with piano ac- 
companiment by Marshall Kernochan, is a 
charming piece of well conceived choral 
writing. To an accompaniment of a re- 
peated fifth in the bass and rising notes, 
interrupted by sustained horn-like tones 
from time to time, the voices weave a fan- 
ciful melodv, “un poco presto”; a second 
theme is given out on the words “By her 
therefore,” built on a long pedal B lead- 
ing back to the first subject, some nine 
measures, with a dainty passage in fourths 
in the accompaniment closing the song. 
Mr. Kernochan has much originality in 
his writing, and even in this little song 
there is marked evidence of it. It should 
be heard often. 


, 


7“Fresn Sprinc,” Three-part Song for Wo- 
men’s Voices. By Marshall Kernochan. Published 
by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, 10 cents net. 


* * x 
$6 SLOW OF HEARS TO BELIEVE’$ 

is a sacred song of a quiet and de- 
votional nature by Hamilton C. Macdou- 
gall, for a high voice. It is melodic and 
suitable for offertory use. It is not an 
example of the composer at his best by 
any means. 


§“O Stow or HEArT To Bevieve.” Sacred Song 
for a high voice. By Hamilton C. Macdougall. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 
Price 40 cents. 

* * * 


‘['D BE A BUTTERFLY,”|| by Thomas 

Haynes Bayly (1797-1839), is pub- 
lished in a new edition arranged by a 
modest gentleman who signs Himself W. 
F. W. It is a dainty old melody, of much 
sprightly beauty, and the accompaniment 
is fitting in large degree. It is published 
in three keys. 


\“I’> Be a Burrerrty.” Song by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly. Arr. by W. F. W. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Co. Price 50 cents. 





NEGLECTED PIANO DUET 





A Plea for Its Revival as an Instrument 
of Advance in Culture 


All educators are agreed, says the Lon- 
don Times, on the great advantages of duet- 
playing for the encouragement of rhyth- 
mical and general steadiness and the ad- 
vancement of sight-reading (the impossi- 
bility of stopping to think 1s an extraordi- 
nary incentive to quickness of apprehen- 
sion), but it far too often happens that ma- 
terial that is artistically poor is employed 
for these ends. lhere is hardly an even 
moderately well-known piece in the whole 
range of chamber and orchestral or even 
choral literature which cannot be procured 
in a duet arrangement; but comparatively 
few teachers seem to make use of this 
wealth in their educational work. It does 
not seem at all an impracticable dream—if 
only the stereotyped grinding round of ex- 
amination could be neglected !—to look for- 
ward to a time when all the music-learning 
youth of the country should, by means of 
duets, be given working familiarity with 
most of the great masterpieces. In the 
nature of the case a duet arrangement does 
not demand any extreme technic; and noth- 


ing could be simpler, more beautiful and 
more wholesome than an arrangement of a 
Haydn quartet. But as things are there is 
far too much educational use of original 
duets by composers of, to say the least, in- 
ferior genius to Haydn. 

Somehow or other, consciously or un- 
consciously, the duet is artistically de- 
spised ; it is a useful technical medium, but 
it is not taken seriously as an instrument 
for permanent culture—for which it is, as 
a matter of fact, so pre-eminently fitted. 

Only when a couple of music-lovers are 
met together behind closed doors with few 
or none to listen does the duet, as things 
mostly are at present, enter into its real 
artistic heritage. But there is no adequate 
reason why this neglect should always con- 
tinue. Why, in places where there is little 
opportunity for orchestral or chamber per- 
formances, should not duet arrangements 
form a regular and worthy part of what- 
ever concerts there are? 





The first performance in Germany of 
Paschierotti’s opera, “Alt-Heidelberg,” 
which has been given more or less fre- 
quently in Italy, recently took place in 
Breslau. 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 
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FOUR SONGS 


Dawn Noon Twilight Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 
SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


_ Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
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A New Setting of Three Lyrics 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


‘AH! LOVE BUT A DAY” 
**| SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE” 
‘'THE YEARS AT THE SPRING” 
Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price, Complete, - - += += 75c. Gambleized 
Being sung with tremendous success, by Alice 
Nielsen, Evan Williams, Daniel Beddoe, Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, and many others. Published by 
THE GAMBLE HINCED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers. 18 Van Buren $t., Chicago, II. 
**You'll like Gambleized Sheet Music."’ It Costs No More. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 





Theater—“‘ Mile. Rosita ”’ 


Pink Lady”? in England 





“Baron Trenck”? Has Its London Premiere at F. C. Whitney’s 


Philadelphia Critics—American Company to Present ‘‘ The 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 


in Herbert’s Best Vein, Says 








RED C. WHITNEY, the American the- 
atrical manager, who has met with pro- 
nounced success abroad with “The Choc- 
olate Soldier,” reopened the old Waldorf 
Theater in London on Saturday night last 
with Felix Albini’s comic opera, “Baron 
Trenck.” Mr. Whitney has taken a long 
term lease of this playhouse and has en- 
tirely refitted it, renaming it the Wh:tney 
Theater. 

He has so firmly established himself with 
London theatergoers owing to his wonder- 
ful success at the Lyric with “The Chocolate 
Soldier” that one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in the old Waldorf was 
present to witness the opening perform- 
ance, evidently expecting that Mr. Whitney 
had another comic opera which would turn 
the tide of ill luck which has long followed 
the Waldorf, just as “The Belle of New 
York” turned the Shaftesbury Theater 
from aé_ steady. loser into a_ veritable 
gold mine twelve years ago. While 
it is rather early to predict an un- 
qualified success for “Baron Trenck,” there 
is no doubt that the large audience was 
greatly pleased with the first performance, 
which passed off in a delightful manner. 


Several of the principal singers have 
been heard in grand opera, among them 


being Walter Hyde in the title role and 
Caroline Hatchard as Countess Lydia. 
Others in the cast were Rutland Barrington, 
Walter Passmore, John Danvers, Mollie 
Lowell and Marie George, an American 
actress who scored a big personal hit. 

In reviewing the piece Lloyd’s Weekly 
said: “The experiment will be watched 
with interest, because Mr. Albini’s mus‘c, 
fluent and graceful as it may be, is different 
from Strauss’s. The melodies can scarcely 
be described as haunting, but they are fitted 


to the subject and well worthy of comic 
opera.” 
The opera will be presented in America 


early next season by Mr. Whitney, who will 
bring over the entire original company. 
* * * 

“ML -_LE. ROSITA,” Victor Herbert’s new 

comic opera, in which Fritzi Scheff 
is starring, has, after a rather unpromising 
beginning, been thoroughly overhauled and 
put in such shape that when presented in 
Philadelphia this week it scored a genuine 
success. It is appearing at the Lyric Thea- 
ter in that city and large audiences are 
crowding the theater at every performance. 
The general verdict as expressed by critics 
is that Mme. Scheff and her new offering 
surpass in every particular all of her former 
triumphs, not excepting “Mlle. Modiste.” 

The music is said to be the most melod:- 
ous written by Mr. Herbert in years and 
he has supplied the star with several num- 
bers in which she is heard to better ad 
vantage than ever before. 

No expense has been spared in the set- 
tings and costumes of the piece, which is 
one of the largest musical productions of 
the year and can only be seen to advantage 
upon the largest stages. Arrangements 
have just been completed to bring it into 


New York at an early date, where it will 
be seen at a prominent Broadway play- 
house, 


Le: 


HEN SWEET SIXTEEN,” 
Victor Herbert light opera, is also 
meeting with success in nearby cities, and 
will be seen in New York before the end ot 
the season. The piece is described as a 


another 


song play and is really more of a musical 
comedy than an opera, having been origin- 
ally a comedy by George V. Hobart which 
so impressed Mr. Herbert that he asked the 
privilege of supplying music for it.: The 
piece has been seen in a number of the 
larger cities of the West and has just com 
pleted a successful run in Chicago. !'.e 
cast includes many singers well known to 
Broadway theatergoers, among them being 
Eugene Cowles, Frank Doan, Louise Frank- 
lin, Florence Nash and Harriet Standon. 
* * * . 

|? is doubtful if any musical production in 

recent years has caused the talk oc- 
casioned by the wonderful success scored 
by “Madame Sherry.” Scarcely a week 
passes that some story regarding the record- 
breaking receipts of this attraction does 
not get into the daily news. It remained, 
however, for George W. Lederer, one of 
the owners of the piece, to supply some 
information of another sort. In discussing 
the five companies which are presenting the 
musical comedy he said “Madame Sherry” 
has broken records all over the country, 
but it has also shown us that it can have a 
low record as well as a high one. For in- 
stance, on Wednesday night of last week, 
in Waukegan, the total receipts for two per- 
pormances, matinée and night, amounted to 
$216. On the same day in Hartford, Conn., 
upon the fifth visit of this piece, the re- 
ceipts were $1,010 in the afternoon and 
$1,390 at night, and in Rochester $1,001.75 
at the matinée and $1,240.50 in the evening. 

“For Holy week in Seattle, with eight 
performances, our receipts were within a 
fraction of $17,000, which is, I think, a 
record for that particular week. 

“Something particularly interesting hap- 
pened in Buffalo recently, where we were 
playing the last half of the week with the 
original company. 

“When the local manager scanned the 
cast, he immediately wired in an emphatic 
kick because the organization was not the 
one that had appeared in that city some 
months before, which, by the way, was the 
number two company sent out while the 
original one was at the New Amsterdam 
Theater 

“This is the first time in all my experi- 
ence that i ever knew of a manager pre- 
ierring a number two company to the 


original.” 
* * x 
has been 


|? decided by Messrs. Klaw & 

Erlanger that “The Pink Lady,” which 
is to be presented in London early this 
coming Autumn, will be sung by an en- 
tirely American company. 

This successful musical comedy will be 
presented by Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger in 
association with Charles Frohman and 
George Edwardes. Arrangements have also 


been made by which the play will be seen 
in Australia, Germany and France. 

This is an American musical comedy 
record, because in spite of the fact that 


it is founded upon a French farce, “The 


Pink Lady” received its premiére in this 
country and is an American property. 
* * + 
HE first joint rehearsal of principals 


and chorus for “The Kiss Waltz,” soon 
to be produced by the Shuberts, was held 
this week at the Casino. The chorus proved 
to be thoroughly proficient in the musical 
numbers and the principals were so well 
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“up” in their rdles that the first production 
will be made at least two weeks ahead of 
the scheduled time. 

The Lbretto of the English version is by 
Edgar Smith and all the original music by 
Ziehrer, the composer of “Mlle. Mischief,” 
will be retained. 

The piece scored a notable success in 
Vienna and Berlin and it was secured by 
the Shuberts for this country after some 
spirited bidding among local managers. 

It will be presented by a cast of well 
known players, including Maud Lambert, 
Elsa Ryan, Georgia Caine, Van Rensselaer 
Wheeler and Charles Angelo. 

* * x 
HE announcement was made last week 
that Baruch Brothers, of Berlin, one 
of the largest and wealthiest firms of cos- 
tumers in the world, are to take a part here- 
after in American light opera enterprises. 

Thir first venture in this country will be 
the production of “The Knight of the 
Rose,” Richard Strauss’s new comic opera, 
which will be given in English. 


* * x 
RED SCHRADER, who wrote the Eng- 
lish libretto for “Baron Trenck,” has 


written a Corsican vendetta opera which 
will be produced in London by Mr. W hit- 
The music is by Irenee Berge, a pupil 


ney. 
of Massenet. Another operetta w hich Mr. 
Whitney will produce in the near future 


is “At Last Alone,” by Franz Lehar. 








HAS SUNG “ BUTTERFLY ” 
WITH OPERA COMPANIES 
ON MANY OCCASIONS 
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Dora De Phillippe as “Madam Butterfly 


Dora de Phillippe, the well-known prima 
donna, who has been identified with the 
opening nights with many Butterfly per- 
formances, opened the Philadelphia season 
of the Aborn Company in “Madam Butter- 
fly.” This role, tor which the tiny and 
graceful singer is eminently suited, is one 
which she sang for two years with the 
Savage company; then, again, she sang 
this réle very successfully through the 
Southern tours with the now defunct Mas- 
cagni company, in company with Bessie 
Abott. She opened the Aborn season in 
Chicago, sang the same role again with the 
Cleveland Oratorio Society and now is out 
for a tour of eight weeks. 





Orchestral Performance of Stojowski’s 
Works 


Stojowski, the Polish com- 
poser,’ has been conspicuously represented 
on programs of the orchestral societies 
this season. The first performance of his 
new Symphonic Rhapsody for piano and or- 
chestra was given at the New Theater on 
March 19 by the New York Symphony Or 
chestra, with the assistance of the com 
poser. On April 2 Mr. Stojowski played 
his Concerto at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with the orchestra of the opera. 
Mr. Stojowski’s First Symphony has been 
given in Russia this season by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Warsaw and the St. 
Petersburg Symphony Orchestra. The 
composer is at present working on a sec- 
ond symphony. 


Sigismond 


MORE LOS ANGELES 
RECITALS BY ELMAN 


His Second and Third Appearances 


There—Concerts by Local 
Artists 
Los ANGELEs, April 17.—Mischa Elman 


was the solitary star of the first magnitude 
on our horizon the past week. He played 
at Auditoruim 
Saturday afternoon and a third the Thurs- 
In the latter, after the 
Saint-Saéns concerto in B Minor, came a 
group of shorter numbers that presented 
various schools and epochs of composition, 


a second recital Simpson 


day following. 


things by Bach, Viotti, Paganini, Dussek, 
Gretry, Gossec and the moderns, Tschai- 
kowsky and Sarasate. Several of these 


were dainty conceits of the sort that Kreis- 
ler so much likes to unearth and play. The 
Paganini caprice and the Sarasate “Caprice 


Basque” were virtuoso numbers that only 
an artist of the Elman stamp could play 
satisfactorily. Many expressions compli- 
mentary were heard for the artistic ac- 
companiment of Percy Kahn, the “Perl- 
mutter” to Elman’s “Potash.” 

Anthony Carlson’s program was well 


noticed and he was commended as being 
a basso of decided excellence of voice and 
breadth of musical knowledge. His accom- 
panist was the able pianist, Heinrich von 


‘Stein. 


Margaret Goetz and others gave a pro- 

gram of international folk songs at the 
Ebell club house. There were about twen- 
ty-five participants, a number of them be- 
ing pupils of Miss Goetz. Mrs. Maybee 
gave an interesting vocal recité il the same 
place this afternoon. She is a singer of 
much attractiveness. The instrumental 
numbers were piano compositions written 
and played by Homer Grunn, in which 
were displayed a neat musical conceit and 
a deft technic. A song by Mrs. Gertrude 
Ross was also on the program. 
_ Encouraged by the interest taken in its 
first series of recitals, the Brahms Quintet 
has planned a second series which is to be 
given at Blanchard mall Friday afternoons. 
The first of these programs included the 
Mendelssohn Quartet in E Flat and a piano 
quintet by Arensky. 

Arthur Alexander has been appointed to 
the organ bench at the Auditorium and the 
delightful organ of this hall will, accord- 
ingly, be in good hands. It is only a pity 
that some of the leading organists of the 
city have not been called to that position 
ere this. 

Directors Hamilton and Dupuy are plan- 
ning what Manager Behymer announces as 
a “musical festival.” Mr, Behymer is 
bound to have a “musical festival” if it is 
only one concert. But it will be a good 
one, as Dupuy’s chorus and Hamilton’s or- 
chestra will make a fine combination. 

G. 


W. F. 
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CROXTON QUARTET TOUR 


Basso to Present Noted Soloists in 


Unique Program Next Season 


frank Croxton, one of the best known 
bassos in America, announces a tour dur- 
ing October and November of a _ vocal 
quartet composed of himself, Agnes Kim- 
ball, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, and Reed Miller, tenor. The tour, 
which has been almost entirely booked, 
only a few open dates being left, will 
cover territory from New York to Texas 
and will appear as far north as St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

The quartet has not been organized 
merely for this tour, but is well known in 
the East from its many appearances. As a 
quartet it has appeared in the Brick 
Church, New York, where its s.nging has 
created favorable comment. The  indi- 
vidual members are all well-known soloists. 
Agnes Kimball is now on tour with the 
Herbert Orchestra, as is also Mr. Croxton. 
Reed Miller is touring with the Thomas 
Orchestra and Miss Van der Veer is filling 
numerous concert engagements in the East. 
The two latter were on tour with the 
Damrosch Orchestra last season 
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ANTON FOERSTER’S SECOND RECITAL 





Chicagoans Hear Pianist in Interesting Program—News of Middle- 
Western Musical Artists 


Cuicaco, April 24.—Anton Foerster, 


pianist, who made so favorable an impres- 
sion at his first recital in Ziegfeld: Hall 
few weeks ago, at his second program sur- 
passed the previous performance in that his 
program had been perfectly memorized. 
The opening selection was the Liszt D 
Minor Sonata, which had a telling and orig- 
inal reading, followed by Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations, in C Minor. The 
variations were particularly well played 
from the musicianly standpoint, having a 
breadth and lucidity eminently gratifying. 
There were a number of shorter composi- 
tions, notably interesting being Ravel's 
“Jeux d’Eau,” and a series of Hungarian 
gypsy songs by Taussig. An interesting and 
brilliant feature of the program was Mr. 
Foerster’s transcriptions of Bach’s Toccata, 
Aria and Fugue in C Major for organ, 
which showed his cleverness in other lines 
beyond the mere executant. 

Mrs. Dorothea North, having concluded a 
series of successful concerts in the North- 
west, next week starts Westward to give 
recitals in association with Ola Theo Baldi, 
violinist. They appear at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Pittsburg, Mo.; Seneca, 
Mo.; Joplin, Mo. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler was the vocalist last 
week at the reception given by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell in the lobby of the Olympic Thea- 
ter. Mrs. Butler sang a number of De- 
bussy selections with distinguished success, 
notably the air from “L’Enfant Prodigue, 
while her brilliant singing of the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet” was altogether 
captivating. 

At the Spring Festival in South Bend, 
Ind., this week, Max Wald, a pupil of Marx 
Oberndorfer, will play the Moszkowski 
Concerto, w:th the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Gordon Campbell, another piano 
pupil of Mr. Oberndorfer, is en tour with 
Charles W. Clark as pianist and accom- 
panist. : 

Janet Spencer, contralto, is engaged for 
two of the concerts at the North Shore 
Music Festival in Evanston on May 25, 26 
and 27. Her first appearance is in the beau- 
tiful contralto role in Handel's “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” to be sung the opening night, 
and the second with Mme. Gadski the fol- 
lowing evening in the brilliant duet from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.’ 

Mae James, soprano, was the vocalist at 
the meeting of the Irish Fellowship Club 
in the La Salle Hotel last Saturday evening. 
She gave a number of Irish songs in charm- 
ing style. 

Morris C. Leigh, baritone, gave an inter- 
esting program of modern songs last Thurs- 
day evening in the Mus:c Hall at Evanston. 
Elias A. Bredin furnished acceptable ac- 
companiments. 

Mrs. Theodora Sturkow Ryder was the 
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pianist in a musicale given before the 
Amateur Musical Club last Tuesday at the 
Art Institute. 

Alfred Bergen, the baritone, gave a series 
of three recitals recently at Martine’s Hall, 
under the caption 0. Evenings with Great- 
est Composers of Song.” The programs 
were chiefly devoted to Schubert, Schumann, 
srahms, Wolf and Richard Strauss. This 
indicates that Mr, Bergen has decided lean- 
ings toward the German school and his 
readings displayed not only taste in sensing 
the content of the song, but in technic and 
in tone. For encore Mr. Bergen gave works 
of such local composers as Arthur Olaf 
Andersen and Edwin Schneider. 

Edith Boyer Whiffen, the Chicago pianist 
who has been resident in the City of Mexico 
for the past year, writes that the Salome 
String Quartet, of which she is a member, 
will shortly give three recitals in the 
Mexican capitol. GN: 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS AS 
VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 


Dutch-American Musician Wins Laurels 
Through Versatility—Success of 
His Pupils 





Composer 


Violinist, 
and Conductor 


Christiaan Kriens, 


Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch-American 
violinist who has also made a name for 
himself as a composer, and Eleanor Foster- 
Kriens, pian‘st, have had a busy Spring 
season. On April 6 the Kriens Quartet ap- 
peared in Rahway, N. J.; on April 11, a 
number of his works were played at a con- 
cert in Carnegie Lyceum; on Easter Sun- 
day Mr. Kriens appeared twice in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, and on April 27 
at a>violin recital in Plainfield. On May 

he will play in Cranford and will also 
be soloist and orchestral director at the 
Gould-Graham wedding. Later in the sea- 
son, Caroline Powers, an advanced pupil 
of Mr. Kriens, will give a New York re- 
cital. 

In his concert appearances Mr. Kriens 
has been hailed by the critics as a brilliant 
and interesting player, but the most re- 
markable feature of his work is his versa- 
tility. Though a violinist of fine attain- 
ments, Mr. Kriens is perhaps greater as 
a composer and many of his works have 
had hearings in the East this Winter. As 
a writer of ability he is becoming more 
and more known and it is quite probable 
that his other talents will be quite eclipsed 
by his fame in this line. Mr. Kriens has 
written in all forms—for orchestra and 
string quartet, for wood wind, a_ violin 
concerto and songs. His works have been 
performed both in this country and abroad 
by orchestras and chamber-music organiza- 
tions. 

As a violin teacher in New York, and 
at Miss Mason’s school, he has had sev- 
eral talented pupils. 


Tonkiinstler Society’s Notable Program 


In the concert by the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety at Assembly Hall, New York, April 
18, Max Reger and Richard Strauss were 
represented on the program, the former by 
his Sonata for Piano and Violin in F 


Sharp Minor, op. 4, played by Mrs. August 
Roebbelen, piano, and Herman Martonne, 
violin. The Strauss numbers were the 
songs for soprano, “Zueignung”’ and 
“Freundliche Vision,” sung by Adéle Krue- 
ger. Mme. Krueger also sang songs by 
Rachmaninoff and three selections by Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, who himself accompanied 
her. The Stojowski selections were “Pleur 
mon ame,” op. II, ivo. 4; “Parle, de grace,” 
from op. 33 and “Invocation,” from op. 33. 
Bach’s Ciaconna, from the fourth violin 
sonata, was played by Alois Trnka, and 
Mrs. Stojowski and Vladimir Dubin:ky, 
violoncellist, played the former’s Sonata for 
Piano and Violoncello in A Major, op. 18. 
This latter sonata is very attractive, very 
difficult and very interesting, especially in 
the second movement, and both artists were 
in the mood to give it a splendid inter- 
pretation. Mr. Dubinsky’s ‘cello: sounded 
richly beautiful. 


SPALDING ELECTRIFIES 
FLORENCE AUDIENCE 


American Violinist Concludes Highly 
Successful Italian Season and De- 
parts for Paris and London 


FLoreENcE, Itaty, April 8&—After his 
highly successful Italian season, Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, has gone 
to Paris to fill important engagements. His 
London season will open with two recitals 
at the end of April. 

Mr. Spalding’s success in his last recital] 
here was phenomenal. Philharmonic Hall 
was crowded to overflowing, and the audi- 
ence included many, distincuished musicians 
and a large representation from the for- 
eign colony. Mr. Spalding won his hearers 
with his very first number, Handel’s A 
Major Sonata, and his success grew with 
every succeeding number. For the Kondo 
in G, of Mozart, he had composed his own 
cadenza, which proved an extremely dim- 
cult and most effective piece of work. The 
Tschaikowsky concerto was perhaps the 
violinist’s greatest achievement of the eve- 
ning. His extraordinary technic was re- 
vealed in it luminously. He rendered most 
beautifully the Charison Louis XIII and 
Pavane (which he was forced to repeat), 
the Romance in A, by Schumann, and the 
Bagatelle by Sinigaglia. The Brahms- 
Joachim Dance was so vociferously ap- 
plauded that Mr. Spalding was obliged to 
play a second Hungarian Dance. After the 
second Berceuse, by rl. Oswald, he played 
the Polonaise in A, by Wieniawski, in the 
most finished manner. Hundreds of people 
crowded behind the scenes to congratulate 
the artist at the close of the program. 

Mr. Sp ilding has certainly made gigantic 
strides in his art and his name is always 
sufficient to draw an immense audience in 
Florence. The beauty of his tone and his 
splendid all round musicianship are the 
delight of all the critics here. 








BERTHA YOCUM’S RECITAL 


Pianist Assisted by Roy W. Steele in 
New York Program 


Bertha Yocum, pianist, assisted by Roy 
W. Steele, tenor, and Louis Seegar, pian- 
ist, appeared at Studio Hall last Thursday 
evening, April 20, in the following program: 

“Sonata quasi una Fantasia,’”’ Beethoven; “On- 
away, awake beloved,’’ Coldridge-Taylor; prelude 
D, Chopin; Romance, Schumann; Ballade in G 
Minor, Brahms; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak; “In the Time of Roses,” Reichardt; 
“Wind and Lyre,” Ware; Ballade, op. 47, Chopin. 


Miss Yocum is an unusually talented 
pupil of Leschetizky. Her work last 
Thursday evening proved her to be a most 
interesting player. She is a conscientious 
artist and her playing of the program num- 
bers gave evidence of talent of high order. 
Her work was always accurate, and she 
impressed the audience with her repose and 
reserve power. 

Roy W. Steele is a tenor who will be 
heard often in the future. His voice, 
while lyric in quality, is powerful to an 
unusual extent. He was ably assisted by 
Louis Seegar, pianist, formerly assistant 
director of the Cologne Opera. 





Josephine Knight Star of Concert Given 
in Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, April 24.—One of the last ladies’ 
nights of the season at Cambridge Com- 
mandery, Cambridge, Mass., last Friday 
evening took the form of a café concert 
and drew an audience of several hundred 
people. The arrangements were under the 





direction of Charles R. Putnam, Eminent 
Commander of the Commandery. Joseph- 
ine Knight, soprano, was soloist and there 
were also dancers and an orchestra made 
up of players from the Boston Opera 
House. The program was as follows: 


Miss Knight, Jewel song from “Faust,” Gou- 
nod; “The Lass of Norwichtown,” Bullard; “My 
Laddie,” Thayer; ‘“Mattinata,”’ Leoncavallo; 
Misses Purcell, Jenkins and Hipwell, Dance of 
the Bogie Man; Ensemble Skirt and toe dancing. 
Miss Purcell, Military Dance; Miss Jenkins, 
Dance of the Rose; Miss Hipwell, Sceptre Dance. 
Orchestra, “Flag of Victory,” Von Blon; “The 
Girl in the Train,” Fall; Selection, ‘‘Madam 
* Hoschna; Excerpts from “Aida,” Verdi; 


Sherry, 
Bendix; 


Morceau Characteristic, “The Butterfly,” 
Medley of Popular Songs. 


Miss Knight was most enthusiastically 
received and added several numbers to the 
program. She was especially successful in 
the number from “Faust,” and also pleased 
her audience “reatly in the songs which 
followed. D. he L. 





Burrian in More Trouble—Loses Title of 
“Royal Chamber Singer” 


Dresvew, April 22—Carl Burrian, the 
Wagnerian tenor, who eloped with the wife 
of a Dresden merchant named Dingels, has 
been deprived by royal command of his 
title of “royal chamber singer.” Dingels 
has been granted a divorce, but is never- 
theless intent upon having Burrian ar- 
rested and punished for his act. A weavy 
penalty is possible upon conviction. It is 
not known where the tenor and his com- 
panion are, but it is thought they are try- 
ing to reach America. The Dresden Royal 
Opera House has entered suit against Bur- 
rian for $5,000 for breach of contract, and 
his property here has been seized. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
SHEFFIELD SINGERS 


Series of Three Concerts Given— 
Stokovski’s Local Debut as 
Choral Conductor 


22.—Cincinnati 
atmosphere 





has 
this 


CINCINNATI, April 
had a veritable festival 
week on account of the concerts given by 
the Sheffield Choir. The choir was 
brought to Cincinnati by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra Association and con- 
certs were given in conjunction with the 
orchestra in Music Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 


evening. On Tuesday evening Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was 
given with the composer conducting. On 
Wednesday afternoon the program was 


divided into two parts, the first presenting 
the choir without orchestral accompani- 
ment, under its conductor, Dr. Henry Cow- 
ard, in Bach’s “Sing Ye to the Lord,” and 
several delightful madrigals and part songs, 
all of which aroused the audience to high 
enthusiasm. These and part 
songs were given a rendition such as, in 
works of this kind, had never before been 
heard in Cincinnati, and proved so de- 
lightful that the conductor was persuaded 
to repeat part of tnem at the Thursday 


madrigals 


evening concert. 

The second part of the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon concert presented Mr. Stokovski to 
the Cincinnati public for the first time as 
a choral conductor, when he directed Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Stokovski first com- 


manded the attention of the musical pub-~ 


lic in this country with his choir at St. 
Bartholomew’s Chifrch, in New York, and 
Cincinnatians have wished for an oppor- 
tunity to hear a chorus under his batori. 
The rendition of the symphony gave new 
proof of Mr. >tokovski’s genius as a con- 
ductor, and if the performance lacked 
somewhat in finish it should be borne in 
mind that the performances were given 
with comparatively few rehearsals, since 
the choir is a touring organization and 
also, unfortunately, that the soloists tour- 
ing with the choir are scarcely capable of 
meeting the demands made upon them. 

The third and last concert, Jhursday 
night, included the choric idyl, “Pan,” 
which was given its American premiére 
under the direction of its composer, Dr. 
Charles Harriss, and Verdi's “Requiem,” 
conducted by Mr. Stokovski. “Pan” is a 
cantata somewhat brilliantly orchestrated, 
but while extremely interesting and pos- 
sessing many beautiful bits of music, it 
gives the impression of being rather longer 
than the text justifies. Withal, however, 
it is a work quite worth hearing, and Dr. 
Harriss conducted his forces with splenaid 
skill. At the conclusion he received a gen- 
uine ovation from chorus and orchestra as 
well as from the audience, and in ac- 
knowledging the tremendous applause he 
generously included ‘orchestra, chorus and 
soloists. 

The “Requiem,” under Mr. Stokovski’s 
baton, was not altogether satisfying, for, 
as mentioned above, the soloists, with the 
exception of Mr. Charlesworth, were not 
capable, and this, of course, had a de- 
cidedly bad effect upon the other forces. 
Nevertheless Mr. Stokovski displayed rare 
ability in overcoming these difficulties. On 
the whole, however, the performances were 








ON THE ROAD WITH THE RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA 











Soloists with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in Texas. 








From Left to Right: 


Modest Altschuler, Conductor; Frank Ormsby, Tenor; Nina Dimitrieff, Soprano; 
Leila Joel-Hulse, Contralto; Bertram Schwahn, Baritone 


HE Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod 
est Altschuler excep- 
tionally fortunate in its the 
present tour, said to be the longest ever 
undertaken by an orchestra in America. 
In every concert given on the present trip 
the soloists have been hailed as great art- 
and have been’ repeatedly encored. 
Bertram Schwahn has been praised for the 
smooth and velvety quality of his voice, 
while Frank Ormsby has pleased by his 
power and dramatic ability. Leila Joel- 
Hulse has also won her spurs on this tour, 
but has had to undergo a severe operation 
for appendicitis recently, so that her con- 


conductor, is 
soloists in 


ists 


tinuance with the orchestra is provlem- 
atical. 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, has 
continued to tiiumph. In Houston one of 
the critics said: “If she should appear on 
the stage and sing just simple scales, or 
any other form of purely vocal exercise, 
the ceasing of the sound of her voice 
would promptly be followed by a _ burst 
of applause.” In New Orleans, Meridian, 
Lexington, Ky., Jackson, Mich., and Lan- 
sing, the papers speak of the numerous re- 
calls and encores accorded her and are en- 
thusiastic not only concerning her singing 
but also her charming appearance and her 
enunciation. 





altogether inspiring and creditable. 

The coming of the Sheftield Choir quite 
overshadowed other musical events of the 
week, but at the Conservatory of Music 
an affair was given on Monday night and 
repeated on Friday night, which was unique 
in the history of Cincinnati musical affairs 
and which served to introduce three young 
and promising musicians of the Conserva- 
tory in a manner which entitles them to 
greatest credit. This event was the per- 
formance of the “Rest Cure,” a three-act 
musical comedy which was quite as good 
the professionally produced 
light operas. The music was written by 
Harold Morris and the very clever book 
of lyrics was written by C’Zelma Crosby 


as some of 


and Frances Hobart. “Rest Cure” con- 
tains a plot which in itself is decidedly 
original and which “hangs together” 


throughout the performance, and the music 
is exceptionally good, being tuneful and 
with many lasting qualities. Mr. Morris 


conducted and had the assistance of a 
small orchestra. 
Frank Van der Stucken, conductor of 


the Cincinnati May Festival, left ‘for New 
York last Wednesday and sailed for Ger- 
many on Tuesday of this week. Next 
month he will meet some friends for a trip 
through Spain. He will return in Decem- 


ber to resume rehearsals with the May 
Festival Chorus for next year’s festival. 
fh 


TOLEDO CHOIR’S WORK 


Cantatas and Oratorios Given Under 
Herbert F. Sprague’s Direction 


Totepo, O., April 18.—The choir of thir- 
ty-five boys and sixteen men at Trinity 
Church, of which Herbert F. Sprague is 
organist and choirmaster, has produced a 
large number of cantatas and oratorios dur- 
ing the past Lenten season. Among these 
works have been Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son,” 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary,” Dubois’s “Seven Last Words,” 
Tertius Noble’s Mass in F, Stanford’s “Res- 
urrection” and Shelley's “Death and Life.” 
The last three were presented at Easter 
and the church was crowded. 

Mr. Sprague has lately organized an ora- 


torio society, to be known as the men- 
delssohn Oratorio Society. It has 125 
members, and will present Mendelssohn's 


“Athalie” during the month of May. 
The program of Mr. Sprague’s second 
historical organ recital, on March 16, con- 


tained a Buxtehude Fugue, Couperin’s 
“Rondo, Sach’s C Major Fugue, Hess’s 
“Andante,’ Lemmen’s “Storm Fantasie, 


Merkel’s D Minor Sonata, César Franck’s 
E Major Pastorale and “Panis Angelicus,” 
and Salome’s “Cantiléne.” 

Emma Calvé is to be a “guest” at the 
héatre Lyrique, Paris, this Spring. 


SHEFFIELD CHOIR'S 
‘SMALL AUDIENCES 


Canadian Cities Fail to Patronize 
Noted English Organization 
in Large Numbers 


Toronto, April 17.—The season of music 
in Toronto is rapidly drawing to a close 
and only a few more important events re- 
main. Indeed these were in some danger 
of being eliminated by the action of the 
Toronto City Council in ordering Massey 
Hall closed until it can be equipped with 
fire escapes and other means of public pro- 
tection. Two important events remain on 
the season’s calendar—the Toronto Sym- 


pnony Orchestra, with Louise Homer as 
assisting artist, and, later on, Mary Gar- 
den, who closes the house. Whether these - 
concerts will be allowed to take place is at 
the present writing problematical. 
The recent visit of the Sheffield 
of England with Sir Edward 
Coward and Dr. Harriss 
ences of surprisingly 
when the lateness of the season and the 
heavy previous drain on pocketbooks is 
considered. The three evenings with the 
visitors were of unusual interest and 
elicited much enthusiasm. It was gen- 
era'ly felt that the Mendelssohn Choir, in 
view of the visit of the Sheffield choristers, 
might well bear comparison with the or- 
ganizations of the old country and lose 
none of its American prestige. Dr. Vogt, 
Dr. Albert Ham and Dr. Edward Broome, 


Choir 
Elgar, Dr. 
attracted audi- 
large dimensions 


of toronto, were associate conductors 
with Dr. Coward and Dr. Harriss on the 
final night of the series, which was de- 


voted mainly to patriotic numbers. During 
the tour of the choir.so far in Canada the 
audiences have been only moderate in size, 
although Montreal and Ottawa gave the 
singers almost ovations. St. Catharines, 
London and other smaller cities have with- 
held patronage to a disappointing extent. 
Dr. Harriss leaves the tour at Minneapolis 
and for England to conduct during 
the Coronation festivities, later joining the 
choir in Australia and accompanying it to 


sails 


South Africa. 

For the Toronto Symphony , Orchestra 
next season many ambitious plans have 
been set on foot, chief of which will be 


the engaging of a greater number of assist- 
ing artists. Frank Welsman, the director, 
has given evidence of broad musicianship 
as well as of valuable capacity as an or- 
ganizer and leader. He will continue at 
the head of the organization next season. 
The Mendelssohn Choir has _ definitely 
decided to visit New York next season, as 
invitations have been received repeatedly 
from sources which would justify the ven- 
ture. Dr. Vogt was not willing that a 
journey should be made this season, dis- 
sipating the energies of his singers as it 


would, while bringing no _ appreciable 
benefits. 

Dr. Albert Ham has been requested by 
Dr. Coward, of the Sheffield Choir, to 


use in the répertoire 
of the society. Dr. Ham’s “Imperium et 
Unitas” was done by Dr. Coward while in 
the city, as was Dr. Edward Broome’s at- 
tractive “Hymn of Trust.” R. B. 


compose a work for 





The Sheffield Choir, which is about to 
make a circuit of the world, will give 140 
concerts in 70 towns before returning to 
England at the end of September. 





Tina Lerner, the pianist, is making her 
first tour of tne English provinces. 
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BUSCH'S CONCERTS 
IN KANSAS GIT 


His Own Patriotic Cantata a 
Feature—Thousand Children 
in Chorus 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22—Carl 
Busch’s Spring concerts were given on 
the afternoon and evening of Saturday, 
April 8, in Convention Hall. The programs 
were made up mostly of numbers by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
Emil Oberhoffer, and a quartet composed 
of Lucille Tewksbury, soprano; Genevieve 
Wheat, contralto; Charles Hargreaves, 
tenor, and Marcus Kellerman, basso, with 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and Carlo 
Fischer, ‘cellist. In the afternoon Benoist’s 
cantata “In the World” was sung by 1,000 
children from the public schools. The chil- 
dren were well trained and the cantata was 
a great success. The orchestra, under the 
baton of Mr. Oberhoffer, played in its 
usual excellent manner the overture to 
“William Tell,” two movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 4, a 
Strauss Waltz and two selections for the 
strings alone. Genevieve Wheat sang an 
aria from “The .Prophet” and displayed an 
excellent voice. She sang the tuneful 
“Flower Song” from “Faust” for an encore. 


Mr. Fisher was greatly appreciated in 
Popper’s “Andacht.” In the evening Mr. 
Busch’s cantata, “The American Flag,” was 
sung by the Philharmonic Choral Society, 
the Schubert Club and the Choral Society 
from Falls City, Neb. The cantata was 
sung for the first time last Summer in 
Copenhagen under the personal direction of 
Mr. Busch at the Danish-American celebra- 
tion of July 4. It is a work of great 
beauty, full of patriotic feeling and tri- 
umphant strains. The soprano part was 
sung by Mrs. Tewksbury, who was heard 
also in the “Prayer” from “Tosca.” Her 
voice is of beautiful quality and ringing 
timbre, filling every corner of the immense 
hall. One of the gems of the evening was 
“Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic Fire 
Music” from “Die Walkie,” splendidly 
sung by Mr. Kellerman, with magnificent 
accompaniment by full orchestra. Charles 
Hargreaves sang an aria from “La Bo- 
héme” and Mr. Czerwonky played the 
“Meditation” from “Thais.” 

The Kansas City Grand Opera Society, 
under the direction of Ottley Cranston, of 
the Conservatory of Music, gave three per- 
formances of “Faust” this week in the 
Auditorium Theater. Joseph Sheehan and 
George Everett, of Chicago, sang Faust 
and Valentine respectively, Mr. Cranston 
Mephistopheles, Mrs. Cranston and Miss 
Langworthy alternated as Marguerite, Mr. 
Spencer was Wagner and pupils of the Con- 
servatory alternated in the parts of Siebel 
and Martha. On account of the long ex- 
perience of Mr. and Mrs. Cranston and Mr. 
Sheehan in opera their parts were sung 
with authority and splendid style; those 
who were singing for the first time sang 
very creditably, especially Miss Lang- 
worthy, Miss Sexton as Siebel and Mr. 
Spencer. The Conservatory orchestra of 
thirty pieces, under the direction of Julus 
Osiier, and a chorus of seventy voices, com- 
bined to make a big production. 

Vera La Quay, violinist, gave a recital in 
Miss Parker’s studio on Thursday evening, 
assisted by Edna Duncan, soprano. She 
played the Tartini Sonata in G Minor with 
excellent technic and fine temperament and 
other numbers by Burch, Frime, Dvorak, 
Schubert and Zarzycki. 

The Mozart Club, which was organized 
two years ago by Mrs. James Fennell, gave 
its first public concert on Friday evening 
in the First Presbyterian Church. The 
soloists were Louise MHorne-Stillwell, 
cornetist; Vera La Quay, violinist; Lou 
Bennett Ditty, Lolita Robinson and Maude 
Russell Walker, singers, and Mrs. H. L. 
Miller, Bessie Cummins-Winters and E. 
Dewar Challinor, pianists, M. R. W. 








Isabel Hauser’s Concert Appearances 


Isabel Hauser, in addition to her recent 
brilliant concert at the Plaza, a review of 
which appeared in last week’s issue of 
Musical AMERICA, was recently the guest 
of honor at the breakfast of the California 
Club, given at the Waldorf-Astoria. She 
played for the club on this occasion. She 
appeared also before the Shakespeare Club 
of New Rochelle; at a private musicale at 
Mrs. Bergstrom’s residence on Riverside 
Drive, and with Alexander Saslavsky, con- 
cert master of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. She also gave a recital for the 
Chaminade Society of Hackensack, N. J. 


——— 
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MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA 





Thaddeus Rich Gives Final Recital—Howland’s 


‘“Sarrona”’ to Be 


Given Again—Edwin Evans in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmeister of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, gave his second and last concert of 
the season last Friday evening before a 
large audience at Witherspoon Hall. As 
usual, Mr. Rich’s artistic playing delighted 
his hearers, who insisted on encore. Paul 
Rohmig, double bass of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, assisted the violinist in the Bot- 
tesine Duo Concertant, rather a novelty to 
Philadelphians, because so seldom heard. 
Both artists were at their best, displaying 
complete mastery of their instruments and 
familiarity with the selection that gave op- 
portunity for demonstration of delicate and 
charming tone coloring. 

Mr. Rohmig played the brilliant ‘“Ro- 
manze” by Davidoff. Mr. Rich then gave 
one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
dances in so delightful a manner that he 
was forced to repeat another of the same 
series. The “Faust Fantasie” of Wieniaw- 
ski was Mr. Rich’s final number, by re- 
quest. “Sarrona,” the opera by W. Le- 
Grand Howland, the young American com- 
poser, will be produced at the Academy ot 
Music on Mav 11 with a_ special cast, 
chorus and ballet. An executive commit- 
tee, headed by John Ingram, is completing 
arrangements. Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, Selden 
Miller, Philip H. Goepp, William Hatton 
Greene, C. Linn Seiler, S. Behrens, Henry 
L. Lukens, Harvey Watts and John Curtis 
are assisting in the preparations. Mr. 
Howland was entertained this evening at 
a reception and banquet in his honor by 
the Musical Art Club. 

The Treble Clef, the well-known chorus 
of women’s voices, will give its second 
concert of the season next Friday evening 
at Horticultural Hall. The soloists will 
be U. S. Kerr, baritone, of New York, and 
Rebecca Wallenbach, pianist, of this city. 
Compositions by H. Alexander Matthews, 
the accompanist, and by Charles W. Cad- 
man will be sung. 

“The Morning of the Year,” a new song 
cycle by Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose 
“Indian Nocturne” won a prize at the re- 
cent convention here of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, was the feature 
number on the program at the annual con- 
cert this evening by La Favorita Quartet, 
at Witherspoon Hall. The other selections 
were miscellaneous. The members of the 
quartet are Julia Z. Robirfson, soprano; 


Kathryn Rosenkrantz, contralto; Anthony 
D. McNichol, tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass. 
William’ Silvano Thunder accompanied 
them. The attendance was large and ap- 
preciative. 

Edwin Evans, a baritone, who has met 
with considerable success in his work with 
orchestras and other musical organizations 
outside of this city, gave his sixth recital 
here last week before a large audience at 
Griffith Hall. His voice is sympathetic 
and of a wide range and he was altogether 
satisfying in selections from MacDowell, 
Gilchrist, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Strauss, Debussy and a group of Irish and 
Welsh airs. He responded to several en- 
cores. 

Dr. James Pearce, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
who while organist in st. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church here forty-four years ago, estab- 
lished the first male choral society in Phila- 
delphia, was given a reception and banquet 
last week at a local hotel. Members of St. 
Mark’s Choral Society from 1867 to 1874, 
among them Judge ivorris S. Barratt, who 
was toastmaster attended. Each guest re- 
ceived from Dr. Pearce a portfolio of his 
compositions, “Cathedral Music.” He 
played the accompaniment for James N. 
Knipe, who sang. Dr. Pearce recalled his 
labors here in a reminiscent address that 
was enjoyed by all of his old associates. 
Walter Damrosch was among those who 
sent letters of greeting to their former 
teacher. 

For the benefit of the Church of Our 
Lady of Angels a well-attended concert 
was given last week at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The soloists were Mme. Adele Mar- 
chesi-Coniglio, Anthony D. MeNichol, 
tenor; Madeleine McGuigan, violinist, and 
Silvano Thunder, pianist. Mme. Coniglio 
has a good voice and a charming person- 
ality. She is an Italian coloraturist who 
was introduced here for the first time. Her 
selections were from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Tosca,” “Faust” and included duos 
with Mr. McNichol, who also sang several 
solos effectively. Miss McGuigan displayed 
considerable mastery of the violin. She 
gave promise of a brilliant future. 

For the benefit of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Wwvyndmoor, a suburb, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was sung by a 
chorus of fifty voices, under the direction 
of Walter A. Wilson, at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium, Germantown, this evening. 
The soloists were Gertrude Wilson, Mrs. 
Howard Fallows, Mrs. Charles’ Ross, 
Frank Oglesby and Bertrand Austin. 

S. E. E. 





BOSTON PERFORMANCE 
OF “* JUDAS MACCABAEUS ”’ 


People’s Choral Union Distinguishes 
Itself in Season’s Final Concert— 
Excellent Work by Soloists 


Boston, April 24.—Ine People’s Choral 
Union, Frederick W. Wodell conductor, 
gave the final concert of the season in 
Symphonv Hall last evening, producing for 
the first time in Boston for more than ten 
years Handel’s oratorio, “Judas Macca- 
beus.” The soloists were Laura Coombs, 
soprano; Mrs. Maud Grove, contralto; 
Franklin Lawson, tenor, and Charles Ben- 
nett, bass. Herman Shedd was organist, 
Marion Lane pianist, and there were play- 
ers from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Jacques Hoffman, principal. Mrs. 
Frances Brady, of the chorus, sang in the 
trio, “See the Conquering Hero,” in the 
last part of the work. The audience was 
large and gave generous and well deserved 
applause to the soloists, the conductor and 
the chorus. 

The oratorio is one which cannot fail to 
interest and at times to thrill an audience, 
and it is not undeserving of the great 
amount of time and work which must have 
been expended by Mr. Wodell to make pos- 
sible the results he achieved. The chorus 
has been complimented before upon the 
precision of its attack and release of 
phrases, and this feature was again notice- 
able. The quality of tone is constantly 
showing improvement and the volume has 
been considerably increased to good advan- 
tage in the male section. Mr. Wodell’s in- 
terpretation of the work was well con- 
ceived and he lost none of the dramatic 
possibilities for chorus and orchestra. 

Mr. Bennett, who has recently come to 
Boston to make his home and who is con- 
nected with the vocal department at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, has 
a voice especially well suited to this music 
of Handel’s. se sang with authority and, 
in the florid passages, such as “The Lord 
Worketh Wonders,” which he _ recently 
sang here at his recital, displayed agility 
and praiseworthy enunciation. His voice 





is of an agreeable quality and sufficiently 
robust for all the requirements of this 
work, 

Miss Coombs gave a most satisfactory 
performance and deserves special compli- 
ment, having taken the place of the singer 
originally engaged at the last moment. 
Her singing of the several airs was singu- 
larly pure and beautiful and she was effect- 
ive in the recitatives. Mr. Lawson gave a 
good account of himself and Mrs. Grove, 
although, having a small part, gave intelli- 
gent assistance. 

During the fifteenth season of the Un:on, 
1911-12, the works to be given will be taken 
from a list including “The Creation,” 
“Elijah” and Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater.” 

+: oa 


Give Matinée Musicale in Costume at 
the Waldorf-Astoria 


Grace and Frances Hoyt gave a matinée 
musicale in costume at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria on Saturday, April 22, which proved a 
delightful entertainment. The program 
offered an attractive variety. There was a 
monologue by Avery Hopwood recited by 
Frances Hoyt, which drew peals of laugh- 
ter from the audience, a duo for two so- 
pranos, “Charmant Papillon,” sung by the 
sisters, and a number of Tableaux Chant- 
ants and Tableaux - ivants. Among the 
Tableaux Chantants the three “Songs from 
..iawatha,” which were sung in Indian 
costume, a song by Arthur E. Johnstone, 
“In Spain,” sung vy Grace Hoyt; a song 
by Herman Lohr, “Where My Caravan 
Has Rested,” and three Kate Greenaway, 
tableaux, proved especially delightful and 
attractive, a treat for both eye and ear. 

The second part of the program con- 
sisted of “The Philosopher,” a _ one-act 
sketth, and two songs sung by Frances 
Hoyt. 








On the occasion of the “Horse Show” 
at Verona, Italy, a gala performance of 
“Tristan und Isolde” took place in the Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Theater. Eva Grippon, late 
of the Manhattan Opera House, who made 
her Italian début at the Philharmonic The- 
ater (Filarmonico teatro) won a big suc- 
cess in the part of /solde. 


STRONG CLIMAX TO 
ST. LOUIS SEASON 


Six Important Events in One Week 
Make Record-Breaking 
Finale 

St. Louts, April 22.—In point of com- 
parison, no previous season is to be con- 
sidered as in the same class for its finale 
with the 1910-11 musical era in St. Louis. 
Instead of diminishing in interest and im- 
portance, the usual “fag end” of the season 
finds a “crescendo” of interest instead of 
the customary “diminuendo.” 

As showing the strength of the programs 
presented to the public of the Missouri 
metropolis, it is only necessary to review, 
in chronological sequence, the events of 
the last week. On Tuesday morning last, 
before the exclusive St. Louis Woman’s 
Club, Michael Eliot executed a most enter- 
taining series of dances, before a record at- 
tendance. Audience and critics accorded 
her warmest tributes of praise. 

On the evening of the same day, the 
Rubinstein Art Club gave its farewell pro- 
gram of the season at the Musical Arts 
Hall. There was a most interesting variety 
of selections on the program, including a 
particularly good rendition of a Berceuse, 
by Overtheur, as a ’cello solo, by Joseph 
Kern, accompanied by Mrs. C. J. Luyties. 
Another noteworthy feature was a four- 
piano reading of Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
overture by Marie Ruemmeli, Eva Murphy, 
Edith Reeves and M. Therese Finn. It 


was a fitting close to the most successful 
season ever known by the club. 

At the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Building on Thursday evening, another 
crowd of music lovers assembled to hear 
the last concert of the season by the St. 
Lceuis Amateur Orchestra. There were two 
soloists, Marguerite Frerichs, soprano, and 
Anthony Gimpel, tenor, both of whom de- 
lighted the:r auditors by the sincerity and 
care revealed in their work. 

Friday evening witnessed two_ really 
notable performances, one by the famous 
Flonzaley Quartet and the other the closing 
concert of the Morning Choral Club at 
the Odeon. Both organizations were 
greeted by large numbers of the local 
“cognoscenti” and both evoked great en- 
thusiasm. The Flonzaleys had selected a 
trio of exceedingly popular composers, 
albeit Debussy is to some extent baffling 
to Western concert-goers. The Mozart 
Quartet in G Major formed the opening 
number, followed by the Debussy Quartet 
in G Minor, op. 10, and lastly came the 
Haydn Quartet in F Major, op, 3, No. 5. 
Such an exquisite rendering as was given 
these compositions, verging on _ the 
ethereally perfect, seems to be to a large 
extent limited to the Flonzaley four, and 
it is of distinct importance to note the 
growing favor with which all audiences, 
irrespective of location, are now receiving 
them. 

So numerous were the encores demanded 
and freely given at the last program of 
the Moraing Choral Club on Friday even- 
ing that practically an entirely additional 
series of songs, amounting to nearly a 
complete program, was given ere the even- 
ing passed. Leader Charles Galloway 
evoked the most spontaneous acclaim of 
the entire season by his splendid work, 
while the chorus never sang more melodi- 
ously nor with greater tonal effect. Of 
particular distinction was the performance 
of Saint-Saéns’s “Night,” with Mrs. A. I 
Epstein as soloist, accompanied in a flute 
obbligato by John F. Kilburn, of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. W. Dalton- 
Baker, the English baritone, who was 
soloist of the evening, afforded the great 
audience particular satisfaction, proving 
a consummate artist and a most attractive 
personality on the concert stage. 

Thamara de Swirsky, with her own or 
chestra, under the direction in St. Louis of 
Alice Martin, appeared before one of the 
record-breaking crowds of the year at the 
Odeon this evening. , 

Musicat AMERICA is informed that the 
subscription guarantee fund for the St 
Louis Symphony Orchestra is making de 
cided progress. There is good basis for 
the hope that the deficit will be entirely met 


by the offerings, Bae Wee &. 








WANTED.—Music proofreader; experi 
enced in first-class work at the best houses 
by large publishing firm; application must 
be made in full, outlining past experience 
Address E. R. V., 167 West Seventy-second 
street, New York. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS IN 
SESSION IN DETROIT 


Important Recommendations as to Pub- 
lic School Work Advanced in 
National Convention 


Detroit, April 23.—A large and appre- 
ciative audience listened to Mrs. Eleanor 
Hazard Peacock’s recital of songs and 
arias at the Church of Our Father last 
Tuesday evening. The program was com- 
prehensive and calculated to exhibit the 
abilitv of the artist in various styles and 
schools of song. From 17th and 18th cen- 
tury composers there were four numbers, 
“Danza, danza fanciulla,” by Durante; aria 
from Lully’s “Amadis”; aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” and “Mer- 
maid’s Song,” by Haydn. A group of 
Schubert lieder followed, then a cavatina 
from Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers,” a group 
of Brahms and Hugo Wolf lieder and sev- 
eral English songs to close. 


The reading of the English translations 
of the German songs by the singer before 
the performance of the songs in the orig- 
inal language was a praiseworthy innova- 
tion, far more satisfactory than the usual 
printing of translations on the program. 
Mrs. Peacock was the recipient of many 
floral tributes and much hearty applause. 
She was ably assisted by her accompanist, 
Harriet J. Ingersoll, who showed a fine 
sympathy for Mrs. Peacock’s caretully- 
studied interpretations. 


The National Convention of Public 
School Music Supervisors has been holding 
sessions in Detpoit durino the last week 
and many phases of music-teaching in the 
public schools of the country have been 
under discussion. Delegates have been 
present from nearly every city of impor- 
tance in the Union. One of the most im- 
portant points discussed was the improve- 
ment in quality of the music used in the 
grammer grades. It was felt that a very 
great work is yet to be done along this par- 
ticular line. 


The Tuesday Musicale gave a reception 
for the delegates on Wednesday aftetnoon 
at the hall of the Ganapol School of Mu- 
sical Art. The members of the Tuesday 
musicale arranged a short program, in- 
cluding two numbers bv the chorus of the 
organization, under the direction of Jennie 
Stoddard; the first movement of the Ed. 
Schiitt Piano and Violin Sonata, by Mrs. 
Clara teberlein and Miss Davison, and a 


selection by the Chaminade Quartet. 
Speeches by Mrs. Frances E. Clark, of 
Milwaukee, and others. followed. The 


members of the women’s music clubs. in 
various cities were urged to make an effort 
to have more concerts given in the public 
schools, it being held that the early educa- 
tion of the child in this manner would be 
productive of the highest possible good in 
its musical development. On Thursday 
evening a concert by local artists was given 
at the Hotel Ponchartrain. Friday was 
given over entirely to the discussion of 
high school work. The recommendation 
of an increased use of talking-machines in 
presenting the work of standard artists and 
organizations to the pupils was made, and 
many testimonials of the effectiveness of 
this method were offered. 


Invitations for the next convention were 
extended bv the mavors and boards of 
commerce of St. Louis, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Little Rock, Ark. E. H. 





APPEAR IN SUNDAY MUSICALE 


Vocalists and Instrumentalists Heard in 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason’s Home 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Gleason gave 
an elaborate musicale Sunday at their mag- 
nificent home at the Hotel Ansonia. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Anson 
Dudley Bramhall, who displayed excellent 
taste and judgment in the choice of her 
artists and their selections. 


Carrie Hirschman played several piano 
solos which showed her musicianship and 
excellent interpretation. Margaret Richey 
sang three charming songs, “The Persian 
ullaby,” “Butterfly” and “The Gypsie 
Girl,” by Alfred G. Robyn, which were ac- 
ompanied by the composer himself. Percy 
Stephens, a bass-baritone, sang the “Vul- 
an’s Song,” by Gounod, with fine voice and 
uuch miusicianship, and Arthur Albro, a 
‘ussiad tenor, sang a solo from “Elisir 

Amore” in which he electrified his audi- 

ce by his splendid delivery. Mme. Flavie 

n den Hende, accompanied by her 

iughter, Mile. Alice de Pau, played four 

llo solos which were cordially received. 


Mrs. Harriet Woods ‘ Bawden sang 
Cstasy,” by Beach, and “An Open Secret,” 
Woodman, and a duo with Mr. Stephens, 
stil wie die Nacht,” by Goetz, which 
ade a very deep impression. 
Mme. Cara Sapin, the contralto, sang the 
ty of Rachel” with telling dramatic 
ree, excellent tone quality and perfect 
unciation. 


CLEVELAND'S WEEK 
OF CHORAL MUSIC 


Sheffield Choir and Rubinstein 
and Fortnightly Clubs Fur- 
nish Big Events 


CLEVELAND, April 22—A feast of ex- 
traordinary proportions and of the finest 
quality has been offered to Cleveland mu- 
sic lovers during the last week, and the 
fact that the audiences have been good at 
all the concerts and that the immense Hip- 
podrome was well filled for the Metropol- 
itan Company’s three operatic perform- 
ances and packed for the fourth, shows 
that Cleveland has undoubtedly arrived 
musically and is ready to grasp the oppor- 
tunities offered to it. 

The week began with the visit of the 
Sheffield Choir, on Easter Sunday. Owing 
to the absence of an orchestra the pro- 
gram was confined to familiar numbers 
from “Messiah” and “Elijah,” in which the 
absence’ of support did not interfere with 
a fairly adequate performance. The true 
mettle of the chorus was heard in its 
a capella numbers, however, and particu- 
larly in the Bach motet, “Sing Ye to the 
Lord,” written for eight parts and sung 
unaccompanied, entirely without notes and 
in a most finished manner. The mingling 
of old and young, of rich and poor in the 
personnel of the singers, their sincerity, 
enthusiasm and hearty response to the 
leader’s beat, made the visit of these world- 
pilgrims one of great interest. 

On Monday night the Rubinstein Club, 
under the leadership of Charles G. Som- 
mer, gave one of its charming concerts. 
This chorus of women’s voices was 1n par- 
ticularly good form and sang numbers by 
Hawley, Edwards and others, among them 
two songs by — ind composers, W. 
Smith and i? . Rogers, the latter a daiaty 
little sketch - “Two Clocks,” with “Tick- 
tack” refrain, which won a hearty encore. 

W. Dalton-Baker, the soloist, was well 
received, and sang an English group, with 
especial musicianly feeling and spirit. 

The greatest concert of the week came 
Tuesday afternoon when Trinity Cathedral 
was filled in every seat and at least a hun- 
dred stood in the aisles during the singing 
of Verdi's “Reauiem Mass.” <A chorus of 
seventy picked voices composed of mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Club and a group 
of men invited to participate, under the 
leadership of W. T. Upton, all in churchly 
vestments, filed into the church singing a 
processional hymn. The performance of 
the deeply-moving Italian music which fol- 
lowed was an experience never to-be for- 
gotten. The tone of the chorus was round, 
full, with every possible addition of phras- 
ing and shading to complete the effect, and 
the organ support given by the cathedral 
organist, Edwin Arthur Kraft, was of or- 
chestral beautv. The soloists, Mrs. S. C. 
Ford, Mrs. A. L. Barnard, Warren Whit- 
ney and James MacMahon formed a quartet 
of perfect balance and in the extremely 
difficult numbers allotted to each were most 
satisfactory. The occasion was the closing 
concert of the Fortnightly Club, under the 
club’s able concert-director, Mrs. F. B. 
Sanders. Aice BRADLEY. 





Grieg and MacDowell Program Given in 
Granville, O. 


GRANVILLE, O., April 20.—A program de- 
voted to Grieg and MacDowell was the 
unusually interesting musical event that 
took place at the Denison Conservatory of 
Music on April 19. Only piano music was 
given, the interpreting artists being Mmes. 
Farrar, Redding, Benedict and Stevens, and 
Messrs. Arnold and Wood. The Mac- 
Dowell works consisted of the early “Three 
Poems,” admirably played by Miss Farrar 
and Mr. Arnold, and the great “Norse” 
Sonata, which was given with dramatic 
fire and poetic eloquence by Miss Redding. 
Miss Farrar gave Grieg’s superb G Minor 
Ballade with technical mastery and due re- 
gard for its coloristic beauties, while the 
other artists united in a performance of 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite, which aroused vehe- 
ment applause. 





Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Pupils in Impor- 
tant Positions 


A number of pupils of Mme. Ogden- 
Crane, the New York vocal teacher, have 
been meeting with much success. Wilda 
Bennett, who has had no other teacher than 
Mme. Crane, is now singing the part of 
Conscience in the New York production 
of “Everywoman.” This is the only 
woman’s singing pa.t in this modern moral- 





ity play, and over 250 voices were tried 
out before Miss Bennett was selected for 
the part. Since the opening of the play 
she has been appearing with success in 
this role. 

Other of Mme. Crane’s pupils occupy re- 
sponsible positions in churches in New 
York and in various operatic companies 
in this country. In her twenty-nine years’ 
experience in New York Mme. Ogden- 
Crane has had under her tutelage many 
prominent singers, and has made an envi- 
able reputation for herself. 


GERTRUDE RENNYSON 
THEATERGOERS’ GUEST 


New York Club Entertains and Is En- 
tertained by Soprano—Her Selec- 
tions Enthusiastically Applauded 








The Theatergoers’ Club of America held 
one of its regular meetings on last Sun- 
day, at the clubrooms in Duryea Hall, Sev- 
enty-second street and Broadway, New 
York, the guest of honor for the evening 
being Gertrude Rennyson, the American so- 
prano, whose appearances in Europe have 
met with such success. 

Miss Rennyson, who appeared twice upon 
the program, sang first “Dich Theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” which she ren- 
dered with exquisite feeling, her powerful, 
expressive and dramatic voice, superb 
enunciation and _ splendid interpretative 
eifts shining vivialy in the music of Wag- 
ner’s heroine. As an encore she sang “He 
wel gone away,” by Rotoli. In the second 
half of the proeram Miss Rennyson sang 
an aria from “Die Judin” by Halévy, and 
as an encore, “On the Wild Rose Tree” 
bv Rotoli. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded after every one of these solos. 

The other artists on the well-chosen pro- 
gram were Eden Erskine Greville, in “Per- 
sonal Recollections of William Shake- 
speare’; Winssant Rhodessky, the young 
Polish violinist, who has recently come to 
this country from Paris: Israel Katz, the 
violinist, who played the “Ballade et ,rolo- 
naise,” Vieuxtemps, and “Musical Mo- 
ments,” by Schubert; Maude Willis, who 
scored a hit in her “Original Recitations,” 
and Henry Frank in his elucidation of 
Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.” 

A large and fashionable audience of 
members and guests of the club was 
present. 


COVENT GARDEN SEASON 
OPENED WITH “ LAKME” 


Tetrazzini and John McCormack Score 
Triumphs in Principal Rdles— 
Promise of Successful Season 


Lonpon, April 22.—Covent Garden's sea- 
son opened to-night wi.. a brilliant per- 
formance of “Lakmé,” by Mme. Tetrazzini 
and John McCormack. The house had been 
newly decorated and there was every prom- 
ise of a season worthy of Coronation year. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was in her best voice and 
spirits and Mr. McCormack, as Gerald, has 
never sung better in London. Both of 
them were rewarded by storms of applause. 

French and Italian operas are to alternate 
during the early weeks of the season and 
will include “Samson et Dalila,” “Rigolet- 
to,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Thais” (a nov- 
elty in London), and “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” The Russian Imperial Bal- 
let will appear in the closing weeks. 

Amedeo Bassi is to be one of the princi- 
pal stars of the season and is to create the 
role of the road agent when Pucc:ni's 
‘Girl” has its premiére here. 





BORCHARD'S ART AS 
MONTREAL SEES IT 


His Recital ‘an Inspiration to a 
Higher Level of Piano- 
Playing ”’ 


MontreaL, April 24.—The recital of 
Adolphe Borchard in the Monument Na- 
tional was easily the most interesting pian- 
istic event here since the earlier Paderew- 
ski visits; but both the public and the 
critics vei, largely failed to appreciate it 
at that valuation. The verdicts of the 
French newspapers in particular revealed 
how French Canada is cut off from the 
modern movement of French art. M. Bor- 
chard’s offerings of César Franck and De- 
bussy were misunderstood by nearly all the 
French writers here, and the Franck Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue was described by 
an English critic as “a disheveled mass of 
meaningless phrases. However, the im- 
portance of the Borchard recital is not to 
be measured by the numbers of the audi- 
ence or the over-night reflections of the 
critics. His Mozart Sonata was a revela- 
tion of the extent to which modern art has 
wandered away from the pure pianism of 
early days, and also of the extent to which 
that older and simpler art can be revived 
even upon present-day instruments by men 
who understand it. He _ exhibited the 
beauty of the true Mozart as not even 
Paderewski in his early days, and certainly 
no one since has done. ‘here was similar 
exquisite lucidity in his Debussy pieces; 
yet his Liszt Polonaise showed that he 
can do as much in the realm of massive 
modern technical display as any other 
player. His whole recital was an inspira- 
tion to a higher level of piano-playing 
than we have been accustomed to for many 
years, a level on which the pianist does not 
exploit himself but makes himself the ve- 
hicle for the purest reproduction of the 
beauties conceived by the great composers. 
sais very impassivity was objected to by 
some of the 'ocal critics as non-French in 
character. tie is probably the first pianist 
heard here in years who has not, more or 
less unconsciously, deliberately paraded his 
own personality before his audience. 

Alfred Laliberté, the finest pianist that 
French Canada—or Canada at large, for 
that matter—has ever produced, is back in 
Montreal. He will establish an interpreta- 
tion school in the West End of Montreal. 

The Montreal Opera syndicate is anx- 
ious to aid in the “forming” of Canadian 
students for operatic work, and to that end 
is again endeavoring to recruit its chorus 
rather largely in this country. The at- 
tempt last season did not result in much, 
but this Summer Mr. and Mrs. (Alice Mi- 
chot) Plamondon will take classes in oper- 
atic diction, specializing on the operas of 
the local répertoire. 

Efforts.are being made to secure a guar- 
antee fund sufficient to cover traveling ex- 
penses, to bring the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany during next season to all important 
Canadian centers as far west as Winnipeg. 

Dr. Perrin, principal of the McGill Con- 
servatorium, has been engaged along with 
F. W. Wodell, of Boston (himself a Cana- 
dian by origin), to be a judge at the mu- 
sical festival of Edmonton, Alberta, this 
Spring. This is the chief musical com- 
petition of the prairie section of Canada. 











Edward -Mealey 


Edward Mealey, cornet soloist in Gil- 
more’s Band for years, died at his home 
in Baldwin, L. I., April 18, at the age of 
seventy-one. He was a native of England. 


Maria Bonaplata-Bau 


Mme. Maria Bonaplata-Bau, who is re- 
membered in New York from her appear- 
ance at the Academy of Music when Col. 
Mapleson brought his last company here 
in 1896, died recently at her home in Bar- 
celona. Mme. Bonaplata-Bau made her 
first appearamce in New YoO?rk as Aida, in 
October, 1806, and later created the leading 
role, Madeleine, in “Andrea Chenier.” She 
was a Spaniard, but made her operatic 


career in Italy and South America. She 
retired from the stage several years ago. 
Her daughter has recently made a success- 
ful appearance in Italy. wime. Bonaplata- 
Bau was a pupil of her husband, a teacher 
of singing, who survives her. 


Alexander McCabe 


ProvipENcE, April 22.—Alexander Mc- 
Cabe, organist for five years of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral, this city, died at 
his home here to-day. He was a composer 
for organ and band and had traveled the 
country over as concert master and acting 
leader of the American Band, of Provi- 
dence. He was fifty-one years old. 


Eduard Reuss 


Eduard Reuss, musician and biographer 
of Liszt, died recently at his home in Dres- 
den. He was a pupil of Liszt, an inter- 
preter of his music and a teacher of piano. 
He was in this country ten years ago, when 
his wife, Louisa Reuss Belce, was a mem- 
ber of the company brought by Maurice 
Grau to the Metropolitan Opera House. 
they had been conducting for several 
years in Dresden a school to prepare pu- 
pils to take part in the Wagner perform- 
ances at Bayreuth. 
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Waterbury, Conn., has the only Masonic 


It is composed of 
leadership of 


choir in New England. 
forty Masons, under the 
Isaac B. Clark. 

* * o*K 

Mary Willing Meagley. of Chicago, won 
success as the pianist and accompanist with 
Corinne Rider-Kelsev during her recent 
concert tour in the Southwest. 

e 2, 2 

Carl Rohles, a young tenor who has been 
studying with Theodore S. Bergey in Chi- 
cago, has been given a good position in the 
choir of the Episcopal Church of Edge- 
water, III. 

* * * 

Grace Helen Peterson, pianist, of New 
Haven, Conn., had a recent début in New 
York, playing compositions by Mendels- 
sohn, Gottschalk, MacDowell, Chopin and 
Leschetizky. 

* * x 

An amateur performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “The Mikado” attracted favor- 
able attention in Hartford, Conn., last 
week. Carrol E. Macomber directed the 
performance. 


* * * 


Mrs. Marie Sidenius Zendt won an ova- 
tion on Monday evening of last week as 
the vocal soloist at the Congregational 
Club in the Auditorium, Chicago, singing 
American songs. 

ok * * 

A concert was given in Providence, 
April 18, by Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, 
pianist; Mrs. Evelyn Cook Williams, con- 
tralto, and Jacques Hoffman, violinist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 

Maud Lillian Berri, the Chicago  so- 
prano, at present singing on the Pacific 
coast, last week received an offer by cable, 
through Tito Ricordi of Milan, for a two 
years engagement in grand opera roles in 
Italy. 

* * * 

Adah Markland Sheffield last week gave 
a very successful song recital at Ripon, 
Wis., and this week starts on a brief con- 
cert tour through the Dakotas, singing in 
the Spring Festiva! at Sioux City, la., early 
next month. 

* * ok 

Edward Rechlin, organist, of New York, 
and pupil of the late Alexandre Guilmant, 
played a memorial program of composi- 
tions by that. master at St. John’s Church, 
Meriden, Conn., April 20. to the pleasure of 
a numerous audience. 

ca + * 

Renada Freber, soprano, who is a pupil 
of Buzzi-Peccia and who is well known in 
the Middle West as a concert singer, will 
make her operatic début with the Aborn 
Opera Company in Boston on May 8, sing- 
ing the role of Micaela in “Carmen.” 

* + + 

Donald Heins, conductor of the Ottawa 
(Canada) Amateur Orchestra, which for 
several years has won the musical trophy 
at the Earl Grey Competition, has_ this 
year been designated as musical judge for 
the Competition, which is shortly to~ be 
held at Winnipeg. 

* * * 

The last of the series of organ recitals 
by Loraine Holloway, at St. David's Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Baltimore, was 
given Tuesday evening of last week, the 
entire choir of thirty-six men’s and boys’ 


voices assisting. the program included 
Mr. Holloway’s “Alla Marcia.” 
* * * 


Two large Atlantic City audiences in the 
new First Presbyterian Church have just 
enjoyed recitals by Evalyn Tyson, organist, 
in classic programs for the new organ re- 
cently opened. Assisting her were Charles 
F. Kraemer, violinist, of Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, and the quartet, Lillian V. Da- 
vison, Ida Taylor Bolte, Albert J. Feyl and 
Harry S. Parsons. 

* Se 

The impressive music for the installation 
of Masons at the Medinah Temple in Cni- 
cago last Wednesday afternoon was fur- 
nished by Mable Sharp rierdien, soprano; 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John B. 
Miller, tenor, and Dr. William Carver 
Williams, basso. This is the fourth year 
consecutively that these artists have made 
music for this memorable function. 

*~ * *x 

Harriet McConnell, a brilliant young con- 
tra'to with a voice of remarkable range 
and color, who is studying with and is the 
accompanist of William Beard, appeared 
last week as the important factor in the 
Riise Trio at the Majestic Theater, Chi- 
cago, making a pronounced impression. 
Miss McConnell popularized the new song 
“When Ere one Sings,” written by Lee S. 
Roberts. 

* * x 

Th reputation of a Cincinnati College of 
Music student was fairly established on 
April 19 when Albert Victor Young, pian- 
ist, appeared with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra under Modest Altschuler, as so- 
loist, at the concert given at Knoxville, 
Tenn. The Mozart D Minor Concerto 
was Mr. Young's ambitious offering and 
he was given much credit for an excellent 
interpretation. 

* * k 

Mrs. George Stavenow, soprano, of No. 
528 Riverside Drive, New York, was the 
soloist at a reception for the New York 
Literary Society given by Miss Foote at 
No. 547 Hancock street, Brooklyn, April 
18 She sang the “Valse di Musetta” from 
“Bohéme” and “Elizabeth’s Prayer” from 
“Tannhauser.” She was recalled several 
times and responded with light English 
songs. -She is a pupil of Beatrice Goldie. 

* * * 

William Burkel, violinist, recently re- 
turned to Cincinnati after a season abroad. 
His stay in that city is brief, however, since 
it is his intention to sail for Antwerp on 
or about May 1. .e will continue his 
studies in Antwerp. While in Cincinnati 
Mr. Burkel has played at several private 
musicales, besides giving a concert at 
Portsmouth, O., his former home, accom- 
panied bw Adele Westfield, ‘the concert- 
pianist of the Cincinnati College of Music 
faculty. 

ok * ok 

Janet Lindsay, violinist, was heard in a 
recital at the residence studio of Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Feininger, No. 2469 Broadway, 
New York, on the afternoon of April 26. 
Miss Lindsay gave an artistic performance 
of Handel’s A Major Sonata, Gounod’s 
“Adagio Pathetique,” Bazzini’s “Danse des 
Gnomes,” Schubert's “Serenade,” Schubert's 
“Bee” and de Bériot’s “Scéne de Ballet.” 
She was assisted by Hazel Smallhorn, pi- 
anist, who gave two Chopin numbers ef- 
fectively. 

x * * 

The closing concert of the season for the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Musical Society, 
Alfred Hallam, director, was given in that 
New York suburb early in the month. The 
chorus, of one hundred voices, reflected 
the excellent discipline of its director. The 
soloists received many marks of approba- 
tion from their audience. They were Mrs. 
Frances F. Hosea, soprano; Rose Bryan, 
contralto; and Frank Croxton, basso. G. 
Scatt Hunter was organist and Frederick 
Shattuck pianist. 

a a 

The Aborn English urand Opera Com- 
pany will open the Summer season of opera 
at Ford’s Opera House, Baltimore, on May 
1 with “Madama Butterfly.” ‘Lhe cast will 
include Dora de Fuillippe, soprano; Ellen 
James, contralto; Henry Taylor, tenor; 
Rudolph Koch, buffo, and Saul Roselle, 
basso cantante; Morton Adkins, baritone; 
Laura Terrél, mezzo-soprano; Frederick 
Chapman, baritone. Regina Vicarino, so- 
prano, will divide the performances in the 
title part with Dora de Fillippe. 

* * ok 

A special musical service was rendered 
Sunday recently by the choir of Brantly 
Baptist Church, Baltimore, under the direc- 
tion of Jessie Louise Armstrong, organist 
and choir director. The organ selections 
included Handel's “callelujah Chorus” and 
numbers by Dubois, Saint-Saéns and Ca- 





poccia. Edwina D. Forest, soprano, sang 
Granier’s “Hosanna” and Roeder’s “O 
Heart Bowed Down, Arise!” The choir 
rendered selections by Evans, Hughes, Ash- 
ford and Gounod. 

* * x 

Jessie L. Armstrong, organist and choir 
director of Brantly Baptist Church, gave 
an artistic organ recital at Garrett Park 
M. E. Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. The opening number 
was Handel’s Fourth Concerto, followed 
by selections from MacFarlane, Faulkes, 
d’Evry, Jadassohn, Guilmant and conclud- 
ing with works by Miss Armstrong entitled 
“Melody in C,” Caprice and Grand Choeur. 
The assisting soloists were Edwina D. 
Forrest, soprano, and Morris W. Cromer, 
baritone. 

* * x 

Under the auspices of the department of 
music of Brown University a Lenten re- 
cital of sacred songs was given in Sayles 
Hall, Providence, on a recent Saturday 
afternoon. The recital was under the di- 
rection of Harriot E. Barrows. Besides 
the sacred songs which were rendered by 
Frances Alexander Mrs. Carroll Reed, 
Edith Glines and Mme. Claudia Fournea, 
Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung by a chorus of 
women’s voices, the solo part being sus- 
tained by Frances Alexander. Gene Ware 
presided at the organ. 

* * x 

The committee on the thirty-third’ annual 
festival of the Nordamerikanischer Sang- 
erbund, to be held in Milwaukee from June 
22 to 25, has decided to permit two addi- 
tional societies to participate in the Fest, 
although the date for closing entries has 
long since passed. The Wermania society 
of Parkersburg, ++. va., was so insistent 
that the board decided to permit it to take 
part, but the members will sleep in their 
private car during their stay in Milwaukee. 
The »rovision for approximately 3,750 vis- 
itors was exhausted some weeks ago. 

* ok * 

The second organ recital in the series by 
the Rhode Island Federation of Musical 
Clubs took place April 19 in Sayles Me- 
morial Hall, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, before a large audience. Frank 
Goulding. organist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, rendered a Guilmant pro- 
gram as follows: Grand chorus in march 
form; Communion in G, No. 1; Marche 
Funéebre et Chant Séraphique; Invocation, 
in B Flat; Third Sonata in C Minor; (a) 
Preludio, (b) Adagio, (c) Fuga;. An- 
dante; Grand Chorus; Elevation, in A Flat; 
Processional March. 

* * x 

The New Orleans French Grand Opera 
Company has completed its second week 
of opera in Washington, D. C., with even 
greater success than the previous week. 
Opening with “Samson and Delilah,” fol- 
lowed by “Thais,” “La Bohéme,” “Faust,” 
“Hérodiade,” “Sigurd,” “Carmen” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” the public has 
had an exceptional opportunity to hear the 
new operas as well as the best of the old 
ones. Mlles. Roland, Scaler, Cortez, Din- 
gry and Blanchard have won deserved ap- 
plause in the feminine roles, as has also 
MM. Fontaine, Morati, Montano, Huberty, 
Moore and Cailol among the male charac- 
ters. 

* * a 

The Rubinstein Club, the largest women 
chorus in Washington, D. C., held its third 
morning recital at the Arlington ballroom 
on Wednesday of last week. The club, 
under the direction of Mrs. A. M. Blair, 
was heard in several selections, the most 
effective being “Love’s Dream.” The vocal 
soloists were Fay Bumphrey and Mrs. Gaw- 
ler, who gave several songs and gained 
much applause. Regina Elizabeth Winston, 
pianist, of this city, and a graduating pupil 
this vear of the .eabody Institute, played 
“Jardins sous la pluie” (Debussy), “On 
the Wings of Song” ( Mendelssohn-Liszt), 
and Arabesque on the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” (Strauss-Schultz-Evler). 

* * x 

Free lectures upon music, under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education of New 
York, were announced this week as _ fol- 
lows: D. G. Mason, on “Present Day 
Tendencies”; Harriet Brower, on “Mac- 
Dowell’s Piano Music”; Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, on “The story of the Violin’; 
Mrs. Carrie G. Edwards, on “Life’s Forces 
in Music’: Mrs.- Lewis W. Armstrong, on 
“Songs of Shakespeare’; Margaret An- 
derton, on “Can One Become Successfully 
Self-Taught on the Piano?”; D. G. Mason, 
on “Brahms”; Edward Bromberg, on “Rus- 
sian Folk Songs’; Grace Ewing, on “Eng- 
lish* Ballads”; Frederick Vean, on “Amer- 
ican Song Writers”; Dr. John S. Van 





Cleve, on “Beethoven”; Veronica Gowers, 
on “Irish Music.” 
* * * 

Milwaukee music-lovers were given a 
taste of good things to come when the 
Milwaukee Mannerchor. in its last concert, 
gave a program that included many of the 
fine old folksongs which will be sung at 
the North American Sangerfest in Mil- 
waukee in June. The work of the choir, 
which takes a leading part in the big festi- 
val, proved that Albert Kramer’s singers 
know their songs perfectly. The mad 
scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet” was rend- 
ered by Mary Highsmith, who followed it 
with a series of Hugo Wolff and Strauss 
ballads. A new four-part song by Franz 
Bluemel, a former member of the choir, 
was sung for the first time at this concert 
by a quartet selected from the Mannerchor 
and consistine of Fabian Bendel, A. Beier. 
M. Biron and Frank Roth. 

* * * 

One of the largest audiences of the sea- 
son in Providence was in evidence April 18 
when the St. Patrick’s Choral Society gave 
its second annual concert. The society was 
assisted by James F. Armstrong, tenor, of 
Boston, who sang “bend Me Your. Aid,” 
from Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” Eville’s 
“To a Rose” and Bischoff’s “Good Night, 
Sweet Dreams.” Mr. Armstrong was at 
one time tenor soloist at the Union Con- 
gregational Church, . Providence. ‘Lhe 
choruses consisted of Gounod’s “Sanctus,” 
“Gypsy Chorus,” from “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” and Brat- 
ton’s “The Rose’s Honeymoon,” and were 
sung with spirit under the direction of 
William -H. Myers. Fay’s orchestra as- 
sisted and the accompanist was Marian 
Hubbard. 

‘: & 

Frank E. Edwards, the Cincinnati con- 
cert manager, is devoting himself with en- 
ergy to the bookings of his musical agency. 
Hans Richard has been filling many en- 
gagements under, Mr. Edwards’s manage- 
ment, including recent appearances in 
Springfield, O., and Richmond, Ind., and 
has just given a recital before the faculty 
and students of the University at Franklin, 
Ky. Hougaard Nielsen gave a recital un- 
der Mr. Edwards’s management before the 
Musical Club in Owensboro, Ky., April 18, 
and Mrs. Edwards has concluded arrange- 
ments for supplying four soloists for a 
festival at Warren. These artists are: 
Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West, soprano; 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto, of Toronto; Jo- 
seph Schenke, tenor, and John Hersh, 
basso. On April 27 the Detroit String 
Quartet, of which Elsa Ruegger is a mem- 
ber, will appear under Mr. Edwards’s di- 
rection in Delaware, O. 

a 

An artistic recital was given by Maria 
Adkins, in Richmond, Va., lately, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Franceska Kaspar 
Lawson, of Washington, in the parlors of 
the Women’s Club. Little Miss Adkins 
is only eleven years old and is the star 
pupil of Annie Louise Reinhardt, who in 
turn was a pupil of Henry Schradieck 
and Theodore Spiering, studying in Ber- 
lin with the latter and five years with 
the former. The little violinist has 
had an audience with Henry Schradieck, 
who found her possessed of remarkable 
talent. In the treatment of the difficult 
Seventh Concerto of de Bériot one mar- 
veled at the astounding mental grasp this 
little artist displayed throughout its maze 
of double stops, arpeggios and cantabile 
passages, all of which flowed with perfect 
ease and singing tone from her instru- 
ment. Mrs. Lawson’s voice was heard to 
excellent advantage in a number of choice 
songs, more especially the “Spring” of 
Henschel, to which she was compelled to 
give an encore. 
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Brockway, Howard—Cteveland, May 1; Indian- 


apolis, May 2; Peoria, May 3; Omaha, May 5; 
Kansas City, May 8; Denver, May 10; Salt 
Lake City, May 13; Los Angeles, May 15, 17, 
20: San Francisco, May 21, 23; Oakland, Cal., 
May 25; San Francisco, May 28; Seattle, May 
31; Vancouver, B. C., June 1; Portland, Ore., 
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Clark, Charles W.—Ravenia Park, Chicago, April 
27; St. Louis, April 28 
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Kerr, U S.—Philadelphia, April 28. 

Kriens, Christian—Tarrytown, N. Y, April 28; 
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Knight, Josephine—Ithaca, N. Y., May 6; Cleve 
land, May 10; Springfield, Mass., May 13; 
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N. J., May 15 
Tibaldi, Arturo—Cleveland, May 1; 
May 2; Peoria, May 3; Omaha, May 5; Kan- 
sas City, May 8; Denver, May 10; Salt Lake 
City, May 13; Los Angeles, May 15, 17, 20; 
San Francisco, May 21, 23; Oakland, Cal., May 
25; San Francisco, May 28; Seattle, May 31; 
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Wheeler, Frederick—Mobile, Ala., April 28; New 
Orleans, April 29-30. 
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masters who constitute the substantia! por- 
tion of musical history? Why? Because 
the rudiments of music making are most 
easily acquired on the piano. Of course, it 
subsequently turns out to be, of all instru- 
ments, the one most difficuft to master, for 
—to mention only one feature—it does de- 
mand from the player a deeper insight into 
the essence and construction of a music 
piece than does any other instrument, not 
excepting even the organ. But then those 
that reach these higher forms of its study 
never form such grotesque opinions as did 
Mr. Shaw, and those that do not reach 
them so simply not know what they are 
talking about. 

So, “the keyboard has tyrannized music”! 
Well, well, too bad! Does not every page 
of the “Well-tempered” show how Master 
John Sebastian sat schoolboy fashion before 
his harpsichord, pencil in hand, tipping off 
each note on the keyboard and then quickly 
writing it down “before he forgets it’? 
Do not all the serious works written since, 
including the “Tristan” score, bear the very 
earmarks of such an amateurish procedure? 
Oh, George! Did you really not know that 
serious musicians never compose at the 
piano? Did you not know that an 1m- 
provisation retained in the memory differs 
as much from a “composition” as you do— 
at times—from a serious man? 

But let that pass. Let us be serious. 

Scientific principles have been discovered 
of which the practical uses and applications 
have develoned after the discoverey. But 
this holds good only for discoveries, not 
for inventions which, as we know, are born 
of necessity. Moreover, it holds good only 
in science, not in art—especially not in 
music. Whatever improvements musical 
instruments have experienced in the course 
of the centuries were called forth by the 
composer. The English horn superseded 
the Bachian corno di caccia, the bass clari- 
net and contra bassoon were added to the 
wood choir; the harp received its chromatic 
pedals; the virginal gave way to the clavi- 
chord and harpsichord, which were fol- 
lowed by the pianoforte, and when its two 
usual pedals did not suffice the piano maker 
invented the prolongement. In all these 
and in all other cases of improvement of 
instruments it was the composer who caused 
the invention to be made by some service- 
able mind, because he inwardly “heard” 
certain tonal effects which, with the avail- 
able instruments, he could not produce and 
therefore induced the maker of instruments 
to put his ingenuity to work to provide 
what the composer craved. 

To invent an instrument in order that 
some future composer may write some- 
thing for it is an absurdity on its face, be- 
cause human fancy and imagination are not 
horses to be hitched to a given cart; they 
act free, free as the winds and waves. 
Pegasus, you know, has wings. That re- 
minds me of Schiller’s story of the 
tian who put Pegasus before a plough. 
Should that story repeat itself in Mr. 
Shaw’s case? Should he have rented out 
his Pegasus to some smart manufacturer of 
playing machines and fine ille——? ‘The 
thought is too horrible to be entertained. 
Besides there are two more plausible ex- 
planations for his hilarity-provoking utter- 
ance. First, he is British. Germany gave 
its Goethe a worthy companion in Beetho- 
ven, but England has as yet not provided 
such a mate to its Shakespeare, and though 
some compositions of respectability have 
come from England the world will hardly 
look to that country for any epoch-making 
thought in music. Secondly, Mr. Shaw be- 
longs to the - literary fraternity—plays, 
belles-lettres, etc. What to expect from 
the word-artists whenever they practice 
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I need not specify; every musician that 
reads knows it, from long and unfailingly 
amusing experience; vide Du Maurier, 
George Moore et al. 

As for the fifty-three tones to the octave 
or the untempered scale I had hoped that 
George Moore was the last one to bring up 
the old bugaboo. But, no! G. B. Shaw 
did not disdain to join the chorus of the 





L. Becker 


Gustav 


musical alchemists. If all the music writ- 
ten in the occidental scale, from Bach to 
Tschaikowsky, did not convince him of the 
justice of the even temperament; if De- 
bussy, Ravel, Strauss (alas, not Johann) 
and Reger did not make it clear to Mr. 
Shaw that this, our scale, suttices even to 
express the very limits of sterile eccen- 
tricity—why, then let Mr. Shaw hunt up 
the composer for the keyboardless piano 
of fifty-three tones per octave, but this 
composer should bind him also by a strict 
contract to listen to the compositions. 

Mr. Shaw’s music talk reminds me of a 
German writer's saying which can be easily 
adapted to the case in hand: if a head 
bumps against a musical matter and it gives 
a hollow sound—is it the fault of music? 

CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, 


Mechanical Limitations in the Way of 
Realization of B. Shaw’s Ideals 
By GUSTAV L. BECKER 


George Bernard Shaw’s recent remarks 
about mechanical pianos and_ pianoforte 
construction, present and future, seem to 
me as fruitful of suggestions for the in- 
ventor now as in bygone days were those 
of Jules Verne. ‘hus, occasionally some 
“free-born” intellect: gives full swing to his 
imagination, to tear down the walls and 
supporting pillars of our anxiously built-up 
mental prisons. 

I myself see wonderful possibilities for 
improvements in mechanical musical instru- 
ments, but at present am not ready to re- 
veal my ideas oh the subject. 

I may, though, say something regarding 
the mechanical limitations to a practical 
realization of Mr. Shaw’s dreams. 

As long as an instrument similar to our 
present pianoforte is the desired producer 
of tones it will be extremely difficult to 
crowd together more strings in the avail- 
able space of the instrument. Until a few 
years ago it was considered difficult enough 
to get about 65 out of the full &85 tones of a 


anism. Now, by much ingenious contriving, 
they have succeeded in including all the 
tones. Taking for granted that we would 
not have the ordinary keyboard to cope 
with, how much space could there really 
be gained? 

We must here consider well the desired 
results in volume and quality of*tone, ac- 
curacy of pitch and also the indispensable 
points of instantaneous precision of incep- 
tion and cessation of tone. Thus, there 
must be just the right weight and firmness 
to the hammer; there must be allowed suf- 
hcient space for it to gather momentum 
for its stroke; to this end the mechanism 
which hurls it against the string must have 
an adequate capacity for generating energy 
within the shortest feasible space of time: 
this calls for both power of resistance and 
lightness in the material used, and _ this 
combination again requires certain dimen- 
sions. It has been the aim of manufac- 
turers during the last 100 years or so to 
condense and simplify the hammer-moving 
mechanism of the pianoforte, if only for 
reasons of economy. The automatic player- 
mechanism itself needs just about all the 
space that an average sized piano can af- 
ford. There is such a thing as having the 
many hammers, levers, jacks, rods, hinges, 
pins, hooks, tubes, bellows, valves, etc., etc.. 
get in each other’s way. 

In the pianoforte, witn its great resonance 
and length of tones, we need not only a 
tone-production mechanism, but we must 
also allow ample space for a separate tone- 
interfering mechanism. consisting of the 
so-called “dampers,” all removable at once 
hy the pedal whenever desired, otherwise 
we would have an insufferable confusion of 
discords to contend with most of the time 
while playing. I can’t imagine that Mr. 
Shaw ever studied the problems of the 
piano-action, either in the modern accepted 
form, nor in the hundreds of clever at- 
tempts at simplification and yet more ef- 
fective results, evidences of which may be 
seen at any patent othce. 

The most difficulty lies in bringing the 
Strings any closer together, so as to get 
more tones to the octave, even if only twice 
as many as now in use. Two adjoining 
strings, unless sufficiently far apart, are apt 
to clash when sounded loudly and simul- 
taneously. One hears this even nowadays 
when players like Paderewski, Donanzi. 
Carreno and others try to bring out their 
most sonorous basses in some grand Rhap- 
sodie by Liszt or Polonaise by Chopin. 
They frequently make the bass strings 
rattle by contact of adjacent vibrations: 
and so it would be with the other strings 
if they were placed much nearer together. 
Think, then, of fifty-three separate tones to 
an octave! Of what prodigious proportions 
would a piano have to be to accommodate 
all the necessary, discriminating mechanism 
and also to give ample vibrating space to 
the strings! 

Of course, the sounding board and frame 
of the instrument would also have to un- 
dergo a proportionate change in size and 
form for these “superman”-made pianos. 

Yet, after all these apparently insuper- 
able hindrances have loomed up to baffle 
us, I believe we will gradually approach 
the ideals which Mr. Shaw holds before our 
mental vision—and ears. As to the acous- 
tical aspect of this problem I would like to 
defer my views until a later issue of your 
valvable paper. I cannot refrain, though, in 
closing, to ask what Mr. Shaw thinks he 
means when he says that “with, say, fifty- 
three notes (tones) within the compass of 
the octave, piano-tuning could be brought 
to such perfection that every fifth would 
only be the 11,000th part of a semi-tone.” 

He probably means that every fifth will 
then be onlv that much short of the ideally 
perfect tuning in the proportion of exactly 





their mental athletics on the field of music full-sized pianoforte into the player-mech- 2 to 3 vibrations. GusTAv L. BECKER, 
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B mt Orchestra—Boston, April 28, 

/ é Ouar Kansas ( Apri 8 I 
peka, Kan May 

} ’ P i ’ May 1 

Var ] LS Ouar Brooklyn, N \ 
\y - Elizabeth, N. J., May 1; Paterson, 
N. J., May 20; Atlantic City, N. J., June 14 

Vinneaj yymphor Irchestra—South Bend, 
Ind April 28; Benton Harbor, Mich., April 

Grand Rapids, Micl April 30, May 

Ka " Micl May Logansport, Ind., 
May 3: Danville, Ill, May 4; Centralia, II1., 
May 5; Quincy Ill May 6; Springfield, II1., 
May 7; Crawfordsville, Ind., May 8; Cham 
paign, II May 9, 10; Streator, Ill., May 11; 
Moline [1] May 12 l Monmouth, IIL, 
May 15; Grinnell, Ia May 16; Sioux City, 


City, S. D., May 23: Pierre, S D May 24; 
Huron, S. D., May 25; Brookings, S. D., May 


W ate ) S D) May / \berd 

a Ma Jamestown, N. D., Ma 0 
\ é ( N. D., May 31, June 1; Dul 
M J Hibbing, Minn., June 4 

\ \ r;™ Saarten , 
\p Savannah, M ul I 
Ky \I ‘. , 6; Memp May & Na ville. 
Mav 9%: Birminghani, May 10, 11; Montgomery 
Ma New Orleans, May 13; Houston, Tex., 
\I l¢ Sar \Yntoni Ma 17 \usti 
\I Da Mia ) | Sn Ok 
Ma I 1. M Seda M Ma ; 
Kans ( Ma 6; Cedar Rapid Ma 

I s ao \pr x 
I \pr 

j me , hee Fresn Ap . 
San Jos \l 2 San Francis \pri 


May 2. 


Seattle, 


People’s Choral Union in “The Creation” 

The People’s Choral Union of New York 
gave a particularly impressive performance 
of “The Creation” in the auditorium of 
the College of the City of New York last 


week. The hall seats 3,000 persons, and 

every seat was occupied, with nearly a 

thousand others standing. The combina 
| 


tion of the 350 voices in the chorus and 
the accompaniment of one of the greatest 
organ of the country was inspiring Pro- 
fessor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the college. 
was the orgamist, and the were 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Hosea, soprano; 
Charles W. Harrison, tenor: and Overton 
\Movle. basso \lfred Hallam conducted, 
instead of Dr. Frank Damrosch. 


= 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 


Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 











Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 














One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Ownere of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 














Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 











For Sixty Years ——== 
THE 


HAZELTON 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 


























KURTZMAN Pianos 


Are Made to meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMAN & CO., Makers 


ai 





526-536 Niagara Street $3 3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest 
now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 
provements than all 
others. 


Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 


fH#lehlin & Sons 


Grand and Jnberted Grand 


Pianos 














A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The strich & Zeidler Piano 


Justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 








140th STREET & ROBBINS AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











abemeniie 





BUSH & LANE 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIAN®@ CO., Holland, Mich. 











If you ——ae the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 





Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide | 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


























505 Fifth Avesue 1 MG Music Trades Co. Mew York | 
'| The VOSE pos & ee a | 
Guarantees 
of VOSE Vose & Sors=== 
QUALITY | = EN BOSTON. ME BOSTON, 











Federal Primting Co., New York. 
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